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Try this Nationally-tested, Nationally successful 
new dtouth-resistant perennial... 


SORGHUM GRASS 


TOMO Meme vot Tomi Wee 


“The most promising new forage crop 


to reach the U.S. since alfalfa’ 


Hundreds of grower reports say: 


@ Nutritious forage —ideal for grazing, hay, 


ensilage, green chop 


@ Rich in feed value—up to 14% protein, 


high Vitamin A, good sugar content 


All livestock like it — highly palatable for 


cattle, sheep, horses and hogs 


Produces fast beef gains, dairies report 


increased milk production 


No reports of bloat or prussic acid poison- 
ing among thousands of head of livestock 


in more than 40 states! 


High tonnage production on all types of 


soil, both irrigated and dry land. 


Perennial growth, one seeding usually 
lasts several years. 


Growers say —’Best forage crop we’ve ever raised” 


From all over the nation have come 
hundreds of enthusiastic reports. Letters say— 
“Everything you said it was’, “Just what 
we've been looking for all our life’, “Cattle 
go for it like kids eat candy”, ‘Beats any- 
thing we've ever seen”, “Grew 9 feet high 
on my worst land”, “The best pasture | ever 
tried’. 


Colorado test produced 2 tons of de- 
hydrated pellets per acre (equivalent of 12 
tons green weight) within 56 days from 
planting date. Pellets tested 14.1% protein 
and 172,000 units of Vitamin A per Ib. 
Stockmen report grazing 2 to 5 head per 
acre with gains of 2 lbs. per head per day 
or better. 


Up to 12 tons of hay, 30 tons ensilage per acre 


Grows from 6 to 14 feet tall. Stalks are 
fine in texture, solid, tender and sweet. 
Leaves are broad, shiny-green, extremely 
high in Vitamins. Makes ideal grazing for 
cows, calves and yearlings. Excellent dairy 


feed also. Numerous reports of increased 
milk production. Grows on nearly every type 
of soil, from clay to blow sand. Many reports 
of good production where “‘nothing else 
would grow.” 


Find out what it will do on your own farm this year! 


Prove it to yourself —test a few acres 
this year and see what this remarkable 
forage crop can do for you. Seed costs only 
$2 to $3 per acre and produces heavy 
tonnage of palatable, highly nutritious feed. 
Plant only 1% to 2 lbs. per acre. Get this 
pure strain, finest quality, high altitude seed. 


Grown from high-sugar, high-protein im- 
ported New Zealand parent stock. Plant from 
April to July depending on climate. Order 
now — heavy demand for Soil Bank seeding 
in Texas and New Mexico may cause early 
sell-out, so don’t wait. 


Special 5-Acre Test Offer, with Grower's Bulletin, (10 Ibs.). Postpd. in U.S. $12.95 


Stockman’s 12-Acre Grazing Test, with Grower's Bulletin, (25 Ibs.) Pp. $29.95 


(Prices subject to change without notice) 


NEW MEXICO Sced FARMS, Inc. 


P.O. BOX 1001—A 


CLOVIS, NEW MEXICO 


To THe 
EDITOR 


ABOUT SCREWWORMS — I noticed 
that your article on screwworm eradi- 
cation in the May Producer contained 
the statement that the program “has 
greatly reduced the number of screw- 
worms in Florida.” This is a bit of an 
understatement. There have been no 
cases of screwworms reported any- 
where in Florida since Feb. 19. My 
ranch is located in the north central 
part of the state, and we have had no 
screwworms here for nearly a year. 

Prior to beginning of the program, it 
was estimated that screwworms cost 
the Florida cowmen $10 million annu- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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ieee! Waiting at 
i me mm) YourHome 
can) | SRR oe Town Drug- 
. “ ae gist are fresh 
. aaa stocks of Frank- 
Lac lin Products, 
’ along with help- 
ful advice on 
their proper use. 


Summertime Safeguards! 


These Franklin Protective Products can add many dollars to your profits. 


other os ~~ Avoid GRUBS Don’t Let 
hea hee 7 ke? on Your Cattle 
Kill Grubs INSIDE the Animal by Using P : N K E Y E 


Shrink Your Cattle! 
CO-RAL Spray or Pisgah ie yroz in gust soe om 
FRANKLIN ET-S7 BOLUSES Fee Franklin 
(Dow Trolene) : PINKEYE POWDER 


Both of these systemic treatments eliminate grubs by ; Franklin 

killing the larva inside the animal before damage is PINKEYE TREATMENT 
done to meat and hide. Ask dealer or write for special Antibacterial action of sulfas with soothing, cleansing 
Grub Eradication bulletin. and healing effect. Also excellent for treating open 
CO-RAL also kills screwworms with one spray wounds. 

treatment. 


Open Season on 
! REW 
Phy ating kill ee HORN FLI ES! 


in healing the wound. They also repel Rid your cattle of these weight-wasting pests the 
the flies, and protect against reinfesta- sure, economical way. 


tion. It’s easy when you load your back rubbers with 
ere 108 Franklin KILTEC-100, a formula so 


=—-— complete and powerful that it does Franklin Residual Spray 


everything needed for quick and ef- BACKRUBBER INSECTICIDE 


fective treatment. The old reliable Hornfly control in ever-increasing 
==] Other popular forms are Franklin EQ- use for over ten years. A concentrate of 25% DDT 
+ 335, Smear 62 and the Franklin Bomb. _for diluting with distillate. 


Detailed data on these and hundreds of F 
other Franklin Products are offered in oO. M. RAN KLIN SERUM Co. 
the Franklin Catalog, free from Dealers DENVER @ KANSAS CITY © WICHITA © ALLIANCE @ AMARILLO 


b it FT. WORTH © MARFA @ EL PASO © MONTGOMERY © PORTLAND 
or By malt. SALT LAKE CITY © BILLINGS @ LOS ANGELES © CALGARY 


Wherever There's Livestock There's Need for FRANKLIN 
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The Lookout FULL-SWING EXPANSION 


Cyclical expansion in cattle numbers has moved into full swing. Cattle and calf slaughter 
in January-April was about 11 per cent below a year earlier. Slaugh- 

ter of well-finished cattle was up but that of other classes was sharply lower. Says USDA: 

This slaughter rate indicates that a build-up of 4 to 5 million in cattle inventories during 

1959 is under way. Such an increase would approach the fastest rate of expansion during the last 

cattle cycle and considerably exceed the rate of population growth. If it continues or gains mo- 

mentum, it will end all hope of avoiding the overexpansion that brought distress in the last cycle. 

It would result in severe price declines in the early 1960's. 


A cattle price boom tends to perpetuate itself in the short run even though collapse is 
inevitable in the long run. Unless recent dryness in the northern 

Plains and Southwest should worsen, prospects are that cattle marketings will be small enough 

to put a prop under cattle prices during all of 1959. 


Prices of fed cattle may weaken a bit when marketings are largest, and some summer 
decline in feeder cattle is possible. But the general level of cattle prices seems likely to stay rela- 
tively high this year. However, as said, it might be different in the early 60’s. 

Expanding production continues to dominate the hog outlook. A seasonal decline is likely 
this fall. Prices of lambs are expected to average close to a year earlier the rest of 1959. 


The slaughter figures reveal that because the average animal was 46 pounds heavier and 
yielded a higher average dressing percentage (fewer cows, 


more fed cattle), the commercial output of beef was down only 1.7 per cent, says Dr. Herrell De- 
Graff, research director of the American National’s fact-finding committee. 

(How well we do in beef output per animal is dramatically emphasized in a statement by 
Harold Breimyer, expert agricultural economist for USDA, in his statement that Brazil and Argen- 
tina, with considerably more than our cattle population, produce only half as much beef as the U.S.) 


Actually the percentage change in inspected slaughter for the quarter was 23.7 per cent 
fewer cows, 6 per cent more heifers, 1.7 per cent fewer steers, with all cattle down 7.1 per 
cent. Commercial slaughter was down 9 per cent for all cattle, 23 per cent for calves. 

“Most significant is the continued low level of cow and calf slaughter,” says Dr. DeGraff. 
“Continued slaughter through the year at these rates would result in total slaughter for 1959 
at 4.3 million head below last year. Coupled with a 1 million head increase in the calf crop, this 
could result in a 1959 inventory increase of 5 million.” 


Carryover of feed grains into the 1959 season will be in record proportions, says USDA, 

even though consumption is expected to continue heavier than last 
year. All told, the carryover is now expected to total around 70 million tons, nearly 20 per cent 
above the record stocks last year. Prices of corn, oats, barley and sorghum grain may have a 
seasonal decline this summer if the 1959 growing season is favorable. 


Parity figures on steers at Chicago for mid-May were: Prime 96 per cent, choice 95 per 
cent, utility 105 per cent, utility cows 105 per cent; on stockers and feeders 
at Kansas City 116 per cent. 


The economic upswing from the low of the 1957-58 recession has continued about a 
year now and prospects are for further gains, says USDA. In- 


dustrial production, personal income and retail sales are rising to new highs. Construction is 
up, as is employment. (Unemployment is at about 3.5 million persons, down from last year but 
still not back to pre-recession levels.) 
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SHIPPING CATTLE? 


How much will you lose? 


When you ship cattle from range to feed lot, they lose weight—you lose money. 
INJECTION SPARINE reduces weight losses by over 50% in most cases. 


INJECTION SPARINE makes money for you by: 


reducing shipping-weight losses 

controlling tension, nervousness, and unruliness 

cutting handling and loading time 

reducing milling, fence walking, and bawling upon arrival at feed lot 


and in recommended doses, it won’t “knock out” cattle in transit 


Exhaustive tests to date have shown 
that SPARINE is safe to use in all farm ani- 
mals.'Talk with your veterinarian about 
INJECTION SPARINE before shipping 


whether one steer or thousands. 


ABLE ONLY | Mizech | 
3H VETERINARIANS C 


Menge 


INJECTION 
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The Practical Road 


DOES THE FOREST SERVICE want to get rid of 
permittee use of the forest range? 

Many forest users think so, especially those who 
have had to take severe grazing cuts under range sur- 
veys they consider impractical. 

And we can readily understand, because of our own 
examination of some of these surveys, why many per- 
mittees believe the end purpose of the Forest Service 
is to drive cattle off the forests. 

However, the Forest Service now wants to step up 
its work. A recently announced “program for the 
national forests” includes large-scale improvements 
of the range, including reseeding, upstream dams, 
18,000 miles of fencing (expenditures for which could 
hardly be justified unless grazing is to be continued), 
roads, recreation facilities, etc. 

* * * 

THE “PROGRAM” was submitted recently to Con- 
gress by Agriculture Secretary Ezra Benson, and a 
congressional hearing on it was held last month. By 
and large, we understand, witnesses, both resource 
users and those interested in recreation, approved the 
program. The American National filed a statement 
okaying the plan in principle. 

The livestock industry, we believe, will welcome 


Out in the Open 


ALL OF A SUDDEN the multi-billion-dollar price 
tag on the farm program—our nation’s attempt at 
legislating Mother Nature out of business—has be- 
come hot, front-page news across the country. 

It is as though the editors of major publications 
came awake when the price-tag hit a certain level— 
despite the oft-repeated concern of most agricultural 
groups and publications for many years. 

Some stockmen may feel that the recent headlin- 
ing of the “farm scandal” is a serious blow to the 
future of all agriculture, that it “will get the city 
folks down on all of us.” 

Others will feel that “it’s about time,” and will 
recognize that the whole smelly mess had to come 
into the open—once the political campaigns of last 
fall were out of the way. The sore festered while 
the doctors quibbled. 

For too long the general public has been only 
dimly aware that we have a problem of staggering 
magnitude. And with this casual interest has come 
the opportunity for political opportunists of both par- 
ties to point the finger of blame somewhere else. 

* * * 

NOW IT IS OUT IN THE OPEN. Competent re- 
porters are spelling out some of the inequities, some 
of the assininities of legislative bounty, some of the 
problems that only weather, God and men of sincere 
faith can solve. Mr. Average American is reading the 
stories. He is watching the mounting statistics, the 
increasing concern of straight-thinking Americans for 
a practical, moral and financial way out of the pit 
into which political pressures and expediencies have 
thrown us. 

To the American cattleman, wrung out a bit from 


this new expression by the Forest Service that it 
wants to make more constructive and practical use of 
our forest lands. And especially so, in view of the 
pressure by conservationists for use of public lands 
for one purpose only—recreation. The wilderness sys- 
tem proposals in Congress are graphic illustrations of 
this pressure. And there is probably an even greater 
push for more and bigger national parks. 


We can commend the Forest Service for holding to 
the principle that has worked so well in the past for 
the livestock industry—the principle of multiple use. 
The livestock industry’s use of the national forests 
must of necessity be based upon this principle of mul- 
tiple use. 


To those who are being pushed off the forest be- 
cause an artificial set of range survey rules says 
there is misuse, the above is small consolation. 

* * + 


BUT TO THE INDUSTRY AT LARGE, it is reas- 
suring that the Forest Service is taking the practical 
road of encouraging harvesting of renewable re- 
sources, rather than going along completely with con- 
servationists and recreationists whose only stock in 
trade is scenery. 


the uphill battle to keep the industry free, today’s 
public interest in the “farm problem” is perhaps the 
best opportunity for the industry to reassure the na- 
tion that the basic principles of free enterprise are still 
those of 1776. Of course, the cattle industry will be 
tarred with the same brush as farming in general in 
the minds of many unthinking citizens. It’ll be hard 
to separate the sheep from the goats in this mess, but 
it can be done—and it must be done. 

Now when the public is interested and willing to 
listen is the time for us to explain the facts of agri- 
culture. 

Now, as perhaps never before, must the cattleman 
let his local editor know how he feels. Now is the 
time for letters to senators and congressmen. 

* * * 

AND NOW IS THE TIME for the industry to re- 
affirm its determination to remain free and of true 
service to the public. 


Repeated Warning 


A USDA report says the slaughter rate indicates 
that a build-up of four to five million in cattle in- 
ventories is under way. 

“Such an increase would approach the fastest rate 
of expansion during the last cattle cycle,” the report 
states. “If it continues, it will end all hope of avoid- 
ing the overexpansion that brought distress in the 
last cycle, and it would result in severe price declines 
in the early 1960's.” 

Thus USDA adds its warning on herd build-up— 
a warning that has repeatedly been sounded by Re- 
search Director Herrell DeGraff of the American 
National’s fact-finding committee. 
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Experience proves the benefits of TRILAFON, says Arlin Sheldahi of Huxley, lowa, who has used 
“Show calves are easier to show. TRILAFON calmed them down, they 


TRILAFON for two years. 


were easier to handle and they stayed on their feed. Shrink was less than before.” 


Do tranquilizers have you guessing? 


Here are 9 good reasons why TRILAFON ranks 
first in shipping and feedlot operations 


1. Are all tranquilizers 
alike? 

No. TRILAFON has at least 
five times greater effect on ani- 
mal behavior than other true 
veterinary tranquilizers. (These 
are drugs of a chemical family 
known as the phenothiazines.) 
Smaller doses are needed and, 
because the required doses are 
low, TRILAFON is safe and 
rarely produces undesirable side 
effects. 


2. When is TRILAFON 
used? 


TRILAFON is used primar- 
ily to calm frightened, excited 
animals. By removing or mini- 
mizing the stress of threatening 
situations, TRILAFON thus re- 
duces shrink-losses due to ship- 
ping and adaptation to feedlot 
procedures. TRILAFON also is 
valuable to calm weaner calves 
and quiet nervous animals for 
showing at fairs and stock shows. 


3. Will TRILAFON reduce 
shrinkage enough to 
justify the cost of 
treatment? 


Yes. Shrink in treated animals 
generally is reduced up to 4% 
(up to 50% of what is considered 
normal shrink). In one trial two 
groups of 750-pound cattle were 
trucked for 40 hours. Untreated 
cattle lost 93.5 pounds per animal; 
treated animals lost only 52.6 


Learn when and how 


pounds—an average savings of 
40.9 pounds. 


4. How much does it cost? 


Costs vary depending on the 
weight of the animal and the num- 
ber of animals treated. Since only 
one TRILAFON injection is 
required the cost will range approx- 
imately from $.50 to $1 per animal; 
savings up to ten times the cost 
of the injection can be realized. 
Livestock producers and feedlot 
operators also may benefit from 
the greatly reduced incidence and 
severity of shipping fever that 
puts animals off feed, often for 
two to three weeks. 


5. What are the benefits 
of using TRILAFON? 


TRILAFON cuts the amount 
of actual tissue shrink. It re- 
duces the incidence and severity 
of shipping fever and helps cattle 
resist infection. Treatment costs 
are less; death rates are cut to a 
minimum. 

With TRILAFON, animals are 
easier to handle; they adjust more 
quickly and go on full feed faster; 
gain weight more rapidly and go 
on to finish sooner. 


6. What about short 
hauls? 


TRILAFON is equally bene- 
ficial on short hauls. Approximate- 
ly 75% of weight loss occurs 
during the first two hours of ship- 
ment. Cattle can shrink about 
4% in short trips of 25 to 50 miles. 


7. How is TRILAFON 
administered ? 


TRILAFON is given only by 
deep intramuscular injection in 
the neck or other heavily muscled 
area. Use a 14-gauge needle, 1% 
to 2 inches long. TRILAFON 
takes effect in approximately 30 
to 45 minutes. For best results 
injections should be made at least 
one hour ahead of time when in- 
dividual handling is required. 


8. What are the recom- 
mended doses? 


Only one shot will produce the 
“light” degree of tranquilization 
needed to protect an animal prior 
to shipment or on arrival at the 
feedlot. 

Doses vary according to the 
condition of the animal and the 
level of activity desired. For light 
tranquilization .05 mg. /Ib. is suffi- 
cient: for example, 15 mg. for a 
300-pound calf; 30 mg. for a 
600-pounder. Larger doses do not 
speed action. 


9. Where is TRILAFON 
sold? 


TRILAFON®  (perphenazine, 
Schering) is available only 
through your veterinarian. Be- 
cause it is a highly potent drug, 
the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion prohibits its sale through 
commercial channels. 


| Write to: Veterinary Department, Schering Corporation, 60 Orange Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Please send me the free booklet: "Questions and Answers on Commercial uses of TRILAFON : 


TRILAFON can help you 
make more money on 


your livestock 


—the Veterinary Tranquilizer” 


V-TR-J-649-10 





A Message from President Milburn 


YOUR American National Cattlemen’s Association 
has always stood for strict economy in government. 
We have adopted resolutions to this effect every year 
for years. But although a resolution from our an- 
nual convention expresses our feelings, this attitude 
should be expressed throughout the year. We follow 
up other policies by action as it is needed, but do we 
go far enough with our insistence on sensible and eco- 
nomic administration of our state and federal govern- 
ments? 

Your association office, the officers and the legis- 
lative and other committees adhere to and work for 
our policies always. Similarly, members can do much 
throughout the year to remind our state and federal 
governments of the need for businesslike economy. 
It is our duty as good citizens to contribute all we can 
toward a good government—in our states or nation- 
ally. It is the duty of every American to give his 
support regardless of party affiliation, It is our gov- 
ernment always. 

There has been no instance in peacetime history 
when our country needed our support more. We are 
confronted with a threat to peace—a threat which 
could mean the ultimate destruction of most of civili- 
zation. We are confronted with further inflation 
which could mean a cheaper and cheaper dollar, and 
our investments would become more and more worth- 
less. It is up to our leadership in Washington to guide 
the course of our destiny. No one man or group or 
branch of government can do the job alone. They 
must, in peacetime as in war, forget selfish individual 
or party ambitions and work together. 


* * 2% 


OUR DUTY as good Americans is above all to take 
an active part in insisting upon cooperation in all 
phases of government, to the end that through unity 
our faith in government will be substantiated. Our 
“government of the people” is the greatest in the 


world. We are free to contribute to its success at all 
times through our elected representatives. 

Too often we relax to an attitude of complacency 
after an election, feeling that our duty has been done 
with the casting of our vote. We may or may not have 
confidence in those elected and may sit back and see 
what happens. But regardless of our personal feelings 
toward our representatives, regardless of our party 
loyalties, we must remember that the people elected 
are our government. We must remember that most 
men and women elected are good Americans, regard- 
less of party, and that they represent the people of the 
United States. And these good people need and want 
our interest in government. 

Right now they are trying to run our federal gov- 
ernment in a businesslike manner. They want to cut 
down unnecessary expenditures and balance the 
budget. They know we cannot go on and on with 
spending beyond our income, borrowing and borrow- 
ing to run this nation. It is our duty actively to sup- 
port those who are sincere in this effort. We know 
there are some who are temporarily in Washington 
who oppose these actions for selfish and surely unpa- 
triotic reasons. We must tell our honorable repre- 
sentatives, from our respective states, that we are 
supporting their actions. Please get busy and write 
that letter or send a wire to those from your state, 
or any state, who are sincerely doing their level best 
for you and the country. All congressmen are your 
representatives. 

* * * 

OUR PRESIDENT has asked for a_ balanced 
budget. No President has been more sincere in this 
request than the man in the White House today. 
Many members of Congress are endeavoring to meet 
this request. But our support will encourage them to 
accomplish it, and it is imperative that we give this 
support. 

G. R. “Jack” Milburn 


THE PUBLIC... 
AND YoU LYLE weer 


Many cattle associations are making 
good use of the great public servant 
that is radio-television. Some because 
of adequate finances and facilities pre- 
sent the station with special services or 
actually “buy time.”’ Others are receiv- 
ing good treatment because of unusual 
understanding and cooperation from 
station personnel. 

Successful users of radio-TV are 
those who make use of, and fully 
realize, the special demands of broad- 
casting. 

First is the demand of “immediacy” 
—you hear or see it when it happens. 
Often this is the only advantage that 
broadcasting has over its newspaper 
and magazine competitors. News is 
therefore more perishable, and fast 
service is a must. Too often the big- 
gest complaint of radio-TV people is 
that “we hear a lot from groups before 
a meeting, but we don’t hear from them 
afterwards.” 


A second demand of radio-TV is that 
of specific audience appeal. It is far 
more difficult to hold an audience with 
a 15-minute talk than it is to interest 
the same audience with the same mate- 
rial in a newspaper or magazine article. 
Radio-TV programming must be lively, 
more entertaining and, of course, more 
fleeting in its impact. 

Successful users of broadcasting also 
recognize that a station is selling only 
one thing: communications. Unlike 
newspapers and magazines, licensed 
radio and TV stations must carry a cer- 
tain amount of so-called “public serv- 
ice’ programming. 

It means just what it says: public 
service. There are very, very few com- 
munities where any one segment of the 
economy or society is the entire public. 
The station operator is constantly jug- 
gling his programs to please the most 
folks and to fulfill his obligations to do 
the most good for the most people. 

Therefore cattle public relations or 
beef promotion material must be 
weighed against the broader demands 
of the United Fund, Red Cross, schools 
and other aspects of society which cut 


across all industries and professions. 
Cattlemen and CowBelles can get 
adequate coverage of their activities 
and beliefs only IF they recognize and 
serve broadcasting’s peculiar demands. 


Feedlot and Range Reports 
Readied for Conference 


Cattle-on-feed reporting will be 
broadened under bills in the House 
and Senate to extend estimates on (1) 
a monthly basis for Arizona and Cali- 
fornia, (2) quarterly for New Mexico, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington and 
Wyoming and (3) annually for Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee 
and Virginia. 

Range and feedlot cattle reports were 
continued for the Colorado area through 
amendment offered by Senators Gordon 
Allott and John A. Carroll, both of 
Colorado. 

Both of these items were requested 
in resolutions of the American National 
at Omaha last January. Both must go 
through House-Senate conference. 
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HOW WE ACQUIRED OUR LANDED ESTATE Parr 1 


By KARL S. LANDSTROM, Lands Officer, 
BLM. Reprinted from Bureau of Land Man- 
agement Magazine, Our Public Lands. 


Florida was claimed by Spain by dis- 
covery and exploration. 

Spain ceded Florida to Great Britain 
in 1736 but in 1783, after the conclusion 
of the treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain, Florida was ceded 
back to Spain. The boundaries of Flor- 
ida were in dispute between Spain and 
the United States. 

President James Madison issued a 
proclamation in 1810 taking possession 
of the east bank of the Mississippi 
River under the authority of the treaty 
of purchase with France. The procla- 
mation left the question of ownership 
for future settlement. After a series of 
incidents, John Quincy Adams for the 
United States and Don Luis de Onis for 
Spain signed a treaty of cession of Flor- 
ida to the United States in 1819. 

The Florida purchase cost the United 
States $6,674,057 for 46,144,640 acres of 
public domain— about 14 cents an acre. 


The Northwest Territory was estab- 
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lished as part of the United States by 
treaty with Great Britain in 1846. 

Long before the purchase of Louisi- 
ana, the interests of the United States 
had been directed toward the unknown 
interior country west of the Mississippi. 
Several overland journeys were begun, 
but none was brought to a conclusion. 

The northwestern coasts had been 
visited by ships of several countries. 
Capt. Robert Gray, an American, dis- 
covered the mouth of the Columbia 
River and sailed many miles upstream. 

The American claim to “Oregon Ter- 
ritory” was based upon Captain Gray’s 
discovery and later expeditions by land 
and water. 

President Jefferson asked the Con- 
gress in 1803 to appropriate $2,500,000 
for an overland expedition, which was 
begun the next year by Meriwether 
Lewis and William Clark. Furtherance 
of the American claim was the prime 


motive of the expedition. Exploration 
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of the newly purchased Louisiana Ter- 
ritory was also an objective. 


The Lewis and Clark expedition 
began by water from the mouth of 
Wood River on the Illinois bank of the 
Mississippi, opposite the mouth of the 
Missouri River. The party reached an 
Indian village at Mandan by Oct. 26. 
There, on the north bank of the Mis- 
souri, a fort, called Fort Mandan, was 
erected. 

The route followed in 1805 passed 
through the lofty Bitter Root Range, 
down the Clearwater River to its junc- 
tion with the Snake River, and down 
the Snake to the Columbia River. Cap- 
tain Clark wrote that on Nov. 7, 1805, 
they saw for the first time “the object 
of all our labors, the reward of all our 
anxieties,” the waters of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

After the winter of 1805-06 at Fort 
Clatsop, the party arrived at St. Louis 
on Sept. 23, 1806. 
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The report, “Brief Account of the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition,” published 
in 1905 and reissued by the Bureau of 
Land Management, characterizes it as 
influencing greatly subsequent political 
acts that affected the ownership of the 
Oregon Territory. 


Russia at that time had an undefined 
claim to territory in what is now 
Alaska. By treaty in 1824, the United 
States recognized Russian sovereignty 
over the northwestern coast from lati- 
tude 54°40’ north to the North Pole. 
Great Britain later confirmed with 
Russia by treaty in 1825 that Russian 
sovereignty extended northward from 
latitude 54°40’. The eastward extent of 
Russian sovereignty was defined with 
Great Britain as the present eastern 
line of Alaska. 

Sovereignty over the land south of 
latitude 54°40’ was hotly disputed by 
the United States and Great Britain. 
Disputed territory was occupied by 
both countries. 

The northern boundary of the United 
States was placed by treaty in 1846 at 
the 49th parallel extended to the mid- 
dle of a channel that separates Vancou- 
ver Island from the mainland, thence 
southerly along the center of the chan- 
nel and of the Strait of San Juan de 
Fuca to the Pacific Ocean. The exact 
location of the channel referred to was 
in dispute from 1846 to 1872. An exact 
location was determined in 1872 by 
Wilhelm I, Emperor of Germany, who 
was arbitrator without appeal, agreed 
upon by the two countries. 

The Oregon Compromise established 
183,386,240 acres as public domain of 
the United States. No payment of 
moneys was involved. 

Texas, annexed in 1845, was origin- 
ally included in French and Spanish 
possessions. The treaty of purchase of 
Florida contained recognition by the 
United States of the present eastern 
boundary of Spanish possessions. 

Mexico obtained her independence 
from Spain in 1821. 

Secretary of State Martin Van Buren 
in 1829 instructed the United States 
minister to Mexico to offer to buy the 
part of Texas east of the Mueces River. 
Mexico refused. The Republic of Texas 
was proclaimed in 1836 and was recog- 
nized by the United States in 1837. 


Admission of Texas to the United 
States was soon urged. It became a po- 
litical issue. A joint resolution for 
annexation was adopted by the Con- 
gress and was signed by President John 
Tyler in 1845. 

The state of Texas succeeded to the 
ownership of all lands of the former 
republic east of the Rio Grande that 
were included in a region bounded on 
the east by the Spanish-American 
boundary as established under the Flor- 
ida treaty of 1819. These boundaries 
had been confirmed by a treaty with 
Mexico in 1828, but they were indefi- 
nite. Persons living at Santa Fe, in 
what is now New Mexico, denied that 
they were within the state of Texas. 

During the Mexican War in 1847, 
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General Stephen W. Kearney, under 
War Department orders, captured the 
Mexican province of New Mexico. As 
military governor, he published a series 
of laws for the government of the prov- 
ince. 

An organic law for the government 
of the Territory of New Mexico was 
enacted after three years of military 
government. The law defined the east- 
ern boundary of the territory at the 
present eastern line of New Mexico, re- 
ducing thus the extent of the claim of 
Texas. By the act of Sept. 9, 1850, the 
United States proposed the purchase 
from the state of Texas of its claim to 
lands north of latitude 36°30’ and west 
of the 100th meridian and those north 
of latitude 32° and west of the 103d 
meridian. The state accepted, and the 
purchased property became public do- 
main of the United States. 

The lands added by this purchase 
consisted of 78,926,720 acres of land and 
water surface, costing $15,496,448, or 
approximately 20 cents an acre. These 
lands are now parts of Kansas, Color- 
ado, New Mexico and Oklahoma. 

The Pacific Southwest, especially the 
coast of California, was early a matter 
of jealous attention by several rival 
countries. 

Russians occupied a part of the Cal- 
ifornia coast in 1812 by permission of 
Spain. A military governor was in 
command. 

President Andrew Jackson proposed 
in 1835 to Mexico that the Pacific 
Southwest be sold to the United States. 
Negotiations failed. John Charles Fre- 


mont’s overland expedition and Charles 
Wilkes’ voyage under auspices of the 
United States added information about 
this area. 

After the terms of the Texas annex- 
ation had been accepted by the Repub- 
lic of Texas, President James K. Polk in 
1845 ordered the United States army to 
occupy and hold the western part of the 
Texas claim. Steps were taken to offer 
to the Mexican government terms for 
the acquisition of the disputed western 
Texas Territory and lands to the west, 
including the bay and harbor of San 
Francisco. 

War was declared with Mexico on 
May 13, 1846. After repeated failure of 
negotiations and resumption of hostili- 
ties, a treaty was completed by Com- 
missioner Nicholas P. Trist, on behalf 
of the United States, at the city of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, Mexico, on Feb. 2, 
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1848. President Polk proclaimed the 
treaty on July 4, 1848. 


This action resulted in recognition of 
the western boundaries of Texas and 
added to the public domain the lands 
bounded on the east by the Rio Grande 
River and a meridian extending north, 
on the north by the 42d parallel, on the 
west by the Pacific Ocean and on the 
south by the national boundary estab- 
lished by the treaty. The area of public 
domain acquired was given by the 
Federal Interagency Committee in 1912 
as 338,680,960 acres. The cost was $16,- 
295,149, or approximately 5 cents an 
acre. 

The Gadsden Purchase was com- 
pleted in 1853 when Franklin Pierce 
was President. 

James Gadsden, the United States 
minister to Mexico, entered into the 
treaty of purchase on behalf of the 
United States for the purpose of defin- 
ing more correctly the boundary and 
making a more regular line between 
the United States and Mexico. 

The boundaries given were the Gila 
River on the north, the Rio Grande on 
the east and a point 20 miles below the 
mouth of the Gila River, on the Color- 
ado River, on the west. The area of 
public domain added was 18,988,800 
acres (land and water surface). The 
cost was $10 million, or approximately 
53 cents an acre. 

Three parcels of territory, now se- 
curely parts of the United States, had 
been collectively omitted by the vari- 
ous formal treaties of cession or pur- 
chase. 

One of these areas is what is now 
western Louisiana, west of the Missis- 
sippi River drainage. It was relin- 
quished by Spain in 1819. 

Another is an extensive area in Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas. It drains 
northward through the Red River. It 
was relinquished by Britain in 1818. 

The third area is in central Colorado. 
It was not included in the Louisiana or 
Texas Purchases but was covered by a 
treaty with the Ute Indians in 1868. 

The total of original public domain 
acquired in continental United States 
from 1781 to 1867 was given by the 
Federal Interagency Committee in 1912 
as 1,462,466,560 acres (land and water 
area). The aggregate cost was $77,879,- 
222, or approximately 5 cents an acre. 

(To be continued) 


U.S. Chamber Changes Stand 
On Tariffs and Trade 


In a recent action, the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce made a change in its long- 
time policy at the insistence of dele- 
gates who demanded protection for do- 
mestic industries. The change concerns 
modification of policy statements which 
in the past committed it to: (1) repeal 
of the “buy American” laws; (2) a dec- 
laration that government and business 
should encourage increased imports 
into the United States, and (3) a decla- 
ration that this government should op- 
pose restrictive practices in the ad- 
ministration of its foreign trade policy. 
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Cattle Productivity Still Increasing 


The size of the national cattle herd is 
a good general guide to the volume of 
beef production to be expected at any 
given time. At present, the rapid climb 
to more than 100 million cattle on U. S. 
farms foreshadows gains in beef out- 
put in the 1960's. 

But size alone is not the only indi- 
cator—productivity of the herd, as 
much as size, indicates capacity for 
beef production. Clearest example of 
productivity as a factor is international: 
Argentina and Brazil combined have 
substantially more cattle than the U. S., 
yet their annual beef production is 
only half as large as ours. The record 
in the U. S. the past 30 years is equally 
convincing. During that period cattle 
numbers increased 43 per cent but beef 
output was doubled. Output per head 
was stepped up 44 per cent. 

Thus gain in productivity has fully 
equaled gain in cattle numbers as a 
source of more beef and veal for U. S. 
consumers. 

Increase in productivity made it pos- 
sible for beef and veal output to out- 
run population. In the 30 years between 
1920-29 and 1950-59, U. S. population 
rose 43 per cent. As the cattle inventory 
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increased the same percentage, if beef 
output had been geared to cattle in- 
ventories alone our customers would 
have no more beef per person now than 
in the 1920’s. 

Because rising productivity added so 
much to production, consumers have 
much more beef now than before. Con- 
sumption of beef per person was at a 
record low in the 1920’s and early 1930's. 
It has since shown a pronounced up- 
trend. Average consumption moved up 
from 57 pounds in 1920-29 to 75 pounds 
in 1950-59. Veal consumption edged 
from 7.7 to 8.2 pounds, for a 19-pound 
increase in beef and veal combined. 


More Beef Cattle — As calculated 
here, productivity is the ratio of the 
estimated live weight of cattle and 
calves produced on farms each year to 
the inventory of cattle on farms at 
the beginning of the year. 

Productivity of the cattle inventory is 
higher now than in early years because 
the character of the inventory changed 
and because production became more 
efficient. 

Since 1930, an increasing percentage 
of the January inventory has consisted 
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of beef cattle. By 1959, 66 per cent of all 
cattle were for beef, compared with 
46 per cent in 1930. Milk cattle con- 
tribute a substantial tonnage of beef 
and veal each year, but beef animals 
are somewhat more productive. 

The rising percentage that beef cows 
are of all beef cattle is also of signifi- 
cance. Beef steers and heifers were 
raised at a leisurely pace in the early 
1920’s—many steers were not slaugh- 
tered until three or four years old. By 
the 1950’s, this system had changed to 
a rapid rate of raising and feeding. 
Some steers and heifers now reach ma- 
ture slaughter weight before they are 
two years old. This means that more 
liveweight is put on each animal dur- 
ing a year. 

As their slaughter age dropped, 
steers became a declining part of the 
beef cattle inventory and the percent- 
age of cows increased proportionately. 
In inventories of recent years, about 40 
per cent of all beef cattle were cows. 


Percentage Higher—The number of 
calves born per 100 cows each year has 
increased from 75 in the mid-1920’s to 
86-87 the last few years. 
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These ratios are not the same as 
calving rate or calving percentage as 
producers use these terms, But trends 
in the published ratios doubtless reflect 
accurately the changes that have taken 
place in actual calving percentage. Cat- 
tle producers have made material—al- 
most spectacular—progress in improv- 
ing their calf crops. 

The higher over-all percentage of 
calf crops has been achieved despite 
the shift from milk to beef cattle. Calv- 
ing rates for beef cattle are usually 
lower than those for dairy animals. 

Death Losses Less—As another facet 
of improved efficiency, annual death 
losses have decreased relative to the 
January inventory and to the calf crop. 


More Calves to Maturity—One of the 
most effective ways to increase produc- 
tivity is to add weight to each animal 
to be slaughtered. The extent of this 
trend is shown in the lower two right- 
hand sections of the chart. First, a 
smaller proportion of calves are slaugh- 
tered as calves now than formerly and 
more are being raised to mature slaugh- 
ter weight. Last year, 71 per cent of 
cattle and calf slaughter was cattle, 
and only 29 per cent calves. Through- 
out the 1920’s and 1930’s, the ratio was 
60-40. 

The big sustained 
percentage dates from 1948, as the 
previous wartime gain proved tem- 
porary. Expansion in cattle feeding 
largely accounts for the trend. Im- 
proved breeding of beef animals has 
helped greatly to make it possible. A 
higher percentage of all bovines born 
are suitable for raising to maturity 
than ever before. 


increase in this 


Weights Heavier—The second way to 
add more weight is simply to put more 
flesh on each mature animal before 
slaughter. This has been done. Since 
1935, average dressed weight of cattle 
slaughtered has been on a rise. 

Opinions differ as to whether this 
uptrend is desirable. At times the sup- 
ply of very heavy, highly finished car- 
casses has seemed excessive. Irrespec- 
tive of this dispute, the 80-pound in- 
crease has added a large tonnage to an- 
nual beef output. It has been a major 
factor in the rise in productivity of the 
national cattle herd. 

Both the percentage of slaughter that 
is cattle, and the average carcass 
weights, have been especially high dur- 
ing the past two years. They have done 
a great deal to prevent beef production 
from dropping as low as it did in 1951- 
52, the last time the cattle cycle was 
in a sharply withholding phase. 


Productivity High—Higher produc- 
tivity will continue to add to beef out- 
put as slaughter rates are stepped up 
cyclically during the next several years. 
If the cattle inventory reaches 110 mil- 
lion, the minimum figure regarded as 
likely, and productivity continues to 
rise, annual beef production in 1964 
would be about 17 billion pounds. Close 
to half of this increase of a fourth from 
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recent averages would be due to 
further gains in productivity. If, how- 
ever, a more rapid inventory expan- 
sion were to result in 115 million cat- 
tle by 1964, pushing beef output to 
18 billion pounds, a smaller proportion 
would be attributable to productivity 
alone. For in this case runaway expan- 
sion in numbers would be the major 
cause. 


President Milburn Sounds 
Warning in Cattle Build-up 


President G. R. Milburn told the 
Western States Land Commissioners, 
meeting in Denver that development of 
recreational resources, particularly in 
the West, must take its place alongside 
the practical harvesting and preserva- 
tion of the resources of water, grass, 
timber and minerals. 

He said that attempts by sportsmen 
and conservationists to “lock up” big 
areas of the West from multiple-re- 
source development are unrealistic and 
selfish. 

“Only recently Congress created a 
Recreation Resources Survey Commis- 
sion to study the nation’s future needs 
in this area of living,” he said. “We 
also expect the Congress to create a 
long-range study of future needs for 
food and other resources. 

“With these facts, a sensible, multi- 
ple-use pattern of development can be 
laid out for the good of all—not just 
for a few hikers or pack-ins into the 
roadless wilderness areas proponents of 
such a bill as S. 1123 would create.” 

Earlier, Mr. Milburn told Wyoming 
Stock Growers meeting at Laramie 
that the abnormally low slaughter of 
cows and calves “give clear indications 
the national herd build-up is continu- 
ing to new highs.” 

He said only a sharp drouth would 
reverse the trend “unless stockmen look 
closely to the future advantages of cull- 
ing and cutting out a few head today.” 
He warned that an additional five mil- 
lion cattle, bringing the total to more 
than 100 million, could be added this 
year. “And if the build-up continues 
we could be at 110 million in only a 
couple of years,” he said. 

With prices of today every cowman 
should sort out culls to improve his 
herd. “Quality cattle can better with- 
stand a market drop because quality 
can demand a premium at any price 
level. 

“No cattleman should forget the les- 
sons of 1952-53!” 


World Cattle Numbers 
Show Rise for 1958 


World cattle numbers continued to 
increase steadily in 1958, setting a new 
record of about 992 million head—about 
1 per cent (14 million head) above last 
year and 8 per cent (77 million head) 
above the 1951-55 average. More than 
1 billion head are expected by the end 
of 1959. 

The increase included 4.1 million 
both in the U.S.S.R. and North America 
—with numbers in the U.S.S.R. stand- 


ing at 66.7 million and at 137.28 million 
in North America; 2.2 million up for 
South America, to 152.27 million; a 1.9 
million rise in Europe (mostly the 
west) to 76.39 million; 1.8 million in 
Asia to 377.3 million, and 600,000 in 
Africa for a total of 115,605 million. In 
Oceania, cattle numbers dropped 
slightly; they increased 16.7 million 
head over the 1951-55 average in Asia; 
in South America the gain was 15.5 mil- 
lion; in the U.S.S.R. 13.8 million; in 
Africa 13 million; in North America 
11.7 million; in Europe 4.9 million, and 
in Oceania 1.5 million. 


Marketing More Meat 
Doesn’t Mean More Money 


The National Grange is source of an 
interesting point regarding farm in- 
come, which has been said to be deter- 
mined by volume marketed multiplied 
by price. The statement is termed a 
mathematical fact—but, conversely, an 
economic myth. The Grange offers a 
table to refute the implication that an 
increase in volume marketed brings 
higher income to ranchers. In 1951, 21.1 
billion pounds of red meat supplied to 
U. S. consumers brought gross receipts 
of $11.4 billion from the sale of live- 
stock. In succeeding years, the meat 
produced went up while the receipts 
went down, so that in 1957 27 billion 
pounds brought $9.4 billion. There was 
a reversal in trend in 1958 when red 
meat consumption dropped 1 billion 
pounds (3.7 per cent) and gross re- 
ceipts from livestock increased $1.4 
billion (14 per cent). 


USDA Announces Program 
For Brucellosis Tests 


A new method for testing of range 
cattle for brucellosis has been approved 
for use starting this summer in the 
western cattle states, according to the 
USDA. The system is based on blood 
testing dry and cull cows on the way 
to or during commercial slaughter 
rather than testing animals on the 
range. 

Under the new plan, a range county 
can be recertified if at least 15 per cent 
of the breeding cows going to or at 
slaughter centers are blood tested dur- 
ing a three-year period, and if other 
requirements of certification are met. 

The American National Cattlemen’s 
Association has asked for recertifica- 
tion of modified certified areas through 
100 per cent vaccination of female 
calves, and requested that more con- 
sideration be given under state regula- 
tions to the movement of official vac- 
cinates. 

So far, 18 states have been declared 
modified-certified brucellosis areas, in- 
cluding Maryland and Nevada, which 
were certified within the past month. 
Under certification, not more than 1 per 
cent of the animals and not over 5 per 
cent of the herds can be infected. The 
infection rate in the national campaign 
at the end of February 1959 had been 
cut to 1.3 per cent of cattle blood tested 
from 2.6 per cent in 1954. 
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Australians Promise 
Regulation of Exports to U.S. 


Top authorities in 
the New Zealand 
and Australian 
meat trade are at 
present planning an 
orderly approach to 
marketing of beef 
and lamb in the 
United States. 

This action fol- 
lows complaints by 
American pro- 
ducers that Austral- 
ian and New Zea- 
land exporters are “horning in ” on the 
home market. Officials of beef and 
mutton producer organizations in Aus- 
tralia are insisting that the American 
market be carefully examined and de- 
veloped, if possible, without affecting 
their United States counterparts. 

The president of the Graziers’ 
eral Council—most powerful cattle 
producer organization in Australia — 
G. W. MclIlroy has already called on 
Australian exporting interests to pay 
heed to warnings on overexploitation of 
the American market. 

Mr. McIlroy has asked exporters to 
take cooperative action to rationalize 
their exports if entry to the U. S. mar- 
ket is endangered by pressure from 
U. S. producers. 

He has pointed out that the U. S. 
market is sensitive to the effects of im- 
ports generally and should be handled 
with ‘kid gloves’ if it is to be developed 
without antagonizing the U. S. indus- 
try. 

Mr. McIlroy’s comments followed the 
return to Australia from America of 
the chairman of the Australian Meat 
Board, J. L. Shute, whose visit was 
directed specifically at discussion of the 
problems arising out of shipment of 


G. W. Mcllroy 
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Australian beef, mutton and lamb to 
the U. S. 


Basis of Mr. Shute’s statement on his 
return was that oversupply of the 
American market must be avoided at 
all costs. 


If machinery is set up to govern 
meat exports from Australia, it is cer- 
tain to arise from discussions which 
Mr. Shute has had with the federal 
minister for primary industry, C. F. 
Adermann, since his return. 


Mr. Shute has already been “on the 
wire” to New Zealand authorities and 
it is believed that representatives of 
meat handling organizations in both 
countries will confer with a view to 
immediate action by the end of the 
month. 

The warnings on the uncertainty of 
the new-found American market—Aus- 
tralia could only export a limited 
amount to America before August last 
year, owing to the terms of her meat 
agreement with the United Kingdom— 
have come as a sharp jolt to Australian 
producers. 


The American market had given Aus- 
tralian cattlemen excellent returns for 
relatively low quality beef. 

The extent to which they benefited is 
indicated in the fact that third quality 
Australian beef has been selling on the 
U. S. market at higher prices than those 
realized for top quality Australian beef 
in London. 


Now there are signs that the “six- 
month beef boom”’ is petering out. The 
very fact that producers have been 
warned about U. S. producer reaction 
and its likely consequences has under- 
mined confidence in the long-term 
outlook. 

One important sidelight is being 
watched with interest by many mem- 
bers of the trade: a former coastal 
passenger liner, the 9,500-ton Westralia, 
is at present being refitted in Sydney to 
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carry shipments of Australian fat lambs 
to the U.S. It is believed the only mat- 
ter holding up the scheme is permission 
from the U. S. quarantine authorities to 
allow the lambs to enter the country. 
A report from Australia’s political 
headquarters, Canberra, established 
that an American dominated syndicate 
will try to arrange the export. 

There had been considerable specu- 
lation on the purpose for which the 
ship was being converted, and earlier a 
spokesman for the syndicate which 
owns the ship had said that it was to 
be used to carry beef cattle from New 
Zealand to America. 


Reports from the country areas 
throughout New South Wales, one of 
the main lamb-producing Australian 
states, indicate that buyers for the 
American syndicate are now railing to 
shipside thousands of fat lambs. The 
lambs would be shipped 36 to a pen.— 
D. G. Burrows. 


Leather Costs Cited 
In Fall Shoe Price Rise 


Higher hide prices have been bring- 
ing complaints from shoe manufactur- 
ers. Hides recently climbed up from the 
doldrums to levels about like those of 
1951, with native steer hides recently 
selling at about 26 cents in Chicago 
compared with 16 cents last year. 


So now the cost of shoes is in for a 
rise, according to the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, which recently estimated that pop- 
ular priced men’s shoes would go up 
$1 and women and children’s shoes by 
50 cents. Several chain retailers are 
quoted as anticipating gains in sales 
despite the coming increases. 

The American National is cooperating 
in having a team interested in hides 
come to the United States from Japan 
with the idea of expanding purchases of 
American hides by that country. 


QUICKER 


Easier cst 


Now, you can control pink- -eye in cattle and sheep at the press 
of a button. New Farnam ‘ ‘pressurized” spray employs aero- 
sol bomb method to make eye treatment faster, easier and 
much more convenient, 


time-Honoren Proven Effective rormutation 


Contains both fungicidal and bactericidal ingredients, which 
together have proven effective against a wide range of caus- 
ative organisms encountered in eye infections such as Pink- 
eye (Keratitis). Also contains an ingredient that im _ a 
deep stain which protects the eye from glaring sunlight 


PINK- WEE | 


Spray Bom* 
; vesanrmaet og | 
| tesenizso 9 
Neg, ; 


BIG 6 Oz. SIZE 


"000 EVES! 


No waste of material, no breakage, 
no evaporation! You get more for 
your money, plus faster, easier ap- 
plication, plus better, more uniform 
results. 


Prevention and t# 8 
Seariess wee 


If Your Dealer Can't Supply you, send $1.35 for big 6-oz. 
Pink-Eye Bomb postpaid to — 
FARNAM CO. Dept. pE-13 , 8701 N. 29th St., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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The MARKET 
Picture 


Fed cattle prices continued their 
trend of levelling off which started in 
late April, and by the end of May un- 
even declines had developed. In fact, 
high choice and prime cattle dropped 
rather sharply, as much as $3 to $4 per 
cwt. on prime. This happened despite 
the fact that the supply of prime cattle 
was not burdensome. However, as the 
season progressed there was a definite 
sharp increase in the supply of choice 
cattle at most midwestern markets. The 
over-all picture was one of a narrowing 
price spread, the bulk of the declines 
taking place on choice and prime, with 
standard and good grades generally 
holding close to steady. The relatively 
small supply of lower grades for 
slaughter, and the competition from 
feeder buyers, were factors supporting 
the market for the lower grades. 

Looking back at the cattle-on-feed 
surveys for the current year, indica- 
tions seemed more and more to point 


Any hamburger worth 
its salt is worth Morton's 


This ad—much larger and in color— 
ran in Ladies’ Home Journal and the 
Progressive Farmer in May and will be 


in Better Homes and Gardens and | 


Good Housekeeping in June. 
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to a repetition of the marketing volume 
and price pattern established last year. 
That is, that the peak volume of fed 
cattle marketings might occur in the 
July, August and September period, 
rather than the April-May-June quar- 
ter as normally expected. Cattle num- 
bers on feed as of Apr. 1 were 8 per 
cent above a year ago. In addition, in- 
movement of stocker and feeder cattle 
into Corn Belt states the first quarter of 
1959 was up at least 20 per cent, but 
quite a number of these were not yet 
placed in feedlots. 

Large carryover stocks of fed grains 
on farms encouraged stepped-up buying 
on the part of Corn Belt feeders. In 
fact, a good many small farmer feeders 
this year sold one set of cattle and 
bought additional numbers to feed 
through the spring and summer in 
order to utilize feed surpluses. These 
numbers must be reckoned with some- 
time before the year is out. Thus, while 
some of the 20 per cent increased move- 
ment into the Corn Belt were not on 
feed as of Apr. 1, they will eventually 
swell the total supply well above the 
8 per cent increase reported Apr. 1. 

While there has not been to date any 
serious problem as to fed steers reach- 
ing excessive weights, such as 1,400 to 
1,600 pounds, recent trends in the beef 
market indicate a definite shaping up 
of price discrimination against weighty 
steers, especially those over 1,200 
pounds, and at some markets even 
those above 1,100 pounds. Average 
weights of fed steers have been running 
as much as 50 to 75 pounds per head 
above a year ago, so that comparisons 
of slaughter must be tempered with 
adjustments for increased tonnage per 
head. Thus, when weekly cattle 
slaughter runs about even or slightly 
above a year ago, actual tonnage of 
beef produced has increased as much as 
6 to 8 per cent. This trend of heavier 
weights is further indication that 
feeders are inclined to delay market- 
ings later than most normal years in 
order to utilize abundant supplies of 
feed. 


Cow slaughter continues to fall below 
a year ago by some 24 per cent. This 
indicates the continued trend on the 
part of growers and producers to hold 
back for reproduction a high per- 
centage of their cows. The shortage of 
cow beef for the manufacture of saus- 
age products has been supplemented by 
a sharp expansion in imported beef 
from such countries as Canada, Mexico, 
Argentina, Australia, New Zealand and 
Ireland. Beef and veal imports in 1957 
totaled about 247 million pounds and 
jumped to 619 million in 1958. New 
Zealand led the foreign countries by far 
on expansion of beef and veal imports 
to the U. S., increasing from 50 million 
pounds in 1957 to 183 million pounds in 
1958. 

While the import figure is impressive, 
it hardly represents more than the re- 
duction in tonnage of cow beef pro- 
duced in this country. This condition of 
imports will no doubt continue so long 
as cow and heifer numbers are withheld 


on the range for expansion of inven- 
tories. It has been proved before—in 
1952 and 1951—that cattle numbers can 
be expanded faster than human pop- 
ulation growth. Witness the sharp 
slump in cattle prices which took place 
in 1953. 


The recent break in fat cattle prices 
seems to have but little effect upon the 
price structure of stockers and feeders. 
Light stockers and calves continue to 
sell at strong prices, some even 50 cents 
to $1 higher than a month ago, partic- 
ularly for fall delivery. Fleshy feeders 
held about steady, instances of weak- 
ness on kinds bought on immediate de- 
livery for short-term feeding, in sym- 
pathy with the break in fat cattle 
prices. 

Present feeder and stocker prices 
would appear to indicate that there is 
very little spread left for prices to 
strengthen, as happened last year, be- 
tween now and fall. Already, most con- 
tracts and current prices have reached 
the high point of the fall season last 
year, and considerably higher than this 
time a year ago, with prospects not 
bright that fat cattle can get much 
above the levels of a year ago. Thus, it 
seems rather unlikely that a price spurt 
can develop similar to a year ago be- 
tween now and fall. The one possibility 
could be that if a bumper crop of grain 
feeds is again produced, feeders might 
be out-bidding one another for cattle, 
regardless of the condition of the fat 
cattle market, in the quest for stock to 
utilize surplus feed. 

Range fed conditions remain below 
a year ago, but most areas were still 
above average. Exceptions to this were 
sections of California, the southern 
plains and the northern plains which 
were quite dry, with some local areas 
in near-drouth condition. Moisture 
conditions through the balance of the 
summer may hold the key as to 
whether another sharp increase in cat- 
tle numbers will be recorded this year. 
If weather conditions permit, USDA 
officials expect the cattle inventory to 
surpass the 100 million mark by Jan. 1, 
1960. 


Price Round-up: Late in May good 
and choice grain-fed steers brought 
$26.50 to $29 and up to $30 at river 
markets and on the West Coast. Prime 
steers reached $32 to $34 in a small 
way in Chicago. Good and choice 
heifers bulked at $25.50 to $28.50, but 
mostly $27 upward, or very closely in 
line with the bulk of steer prices. In 
fact, some markets currently showed 
higher average prices for heifers than 
for steers. High choice and prime 
heifers in a small way reached $29 to 
$31 at river markets. Beef cows con- 
tinued to bring $18.50 to $20.50 and up 
to $21 for grain-feds. Canners and cut- 
ters bulked at $15.50 to $18.50. 

Good and choice light stock steers for 
current delivery weighing 550 to 650 
pounds brought $28 to $32, numerous 
sales $30 upward; some 475 to 525- 
pound short yearling steers $34 to $35; 
good and choice’ feeder steers 900 
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pounds upward $26 to $27.50, some 800 
to 900 pounds occasionally $28 to $30. 
Good and choice stocker and light 
feeder heifers 475 to 600 pounds $27 to 
$32, some reputation brands reaching 
$33 to $33.50 weighing just over 500 
pounds. Good and choice fleshy feeding 
heifers 750 pounds up $25.50 to $27.50, 
occasionally 650 to 675-pound weights 
$28 to $29. Good and choice 375 to 450- 
pound steer calves $35 to $39, occasional 
loads under 400 pounds to $40. Good 
and choice heifer calves $32 to $37. 
For fall delivery, good and choice 
yearling steers 550 to 750 pounds $27 to 
$30, sizeable volume at $28 or better. 
Good and choice feeder steers 850 to 
1,000 pounds $26 to $27. Good and 
choice yearling heifers $24.50 to $27, 
mostly $25 upward. Good and choice 
steer calves $32 to $36, many contracts 


around $35, heifer calves $30 to $35, | 


many sales around $33.—C. W. 


USDA Further Restricts 
Cured Meat Imports 


The USDA in mid-May amended reg- 


ulations governing importation of 


survey evaluating radio market reports 
heard in that state. The survey brought 
out a variety of data and a number of 
generally interesting facts: 

The ranchers most isolated in terms 
of distance from markets and metro- 
politan areas are the ones who use radio 
the most, and are the least critical of it. 
However, these isolated ranchers admit 
they frequently have difficulty getting 
good radio reception — particularly in 
the daytime; there are no strong sta- 
tions in eastern Oregon. 

Of the 350 ranchers and stockmen 
queried, 19 per cent thought there was 
too much emphasis on midwestern ter- 
minal markets; 26 per cent were dis- 
satisfied because local auction yard 
prices were not regularly reported; 17 
per cent felt that the terminology used 


meats from countries where foot-and- | 
mouth disease occurs, to provide an ad- | 
ditional safeguard against accidental | 


introduction of the disease into the 


United States. 


The new action requires the drying | 


of cured meat “in such a manner that it 


may be stored and handled without | 


refrigeration, as in the case of salami, 


jerked beef, bouillon cubes, dried beef,” | 
etc. Canned and cooked meats will not | 


be affected by the change. Argentina | 
is one of the major beef-exporting | 
countries affected. However, since New | 
-and-mouth | 
disease, the change in regulations does | 


Zealand does not have fe 


not affect importation of New Zealand 
beef. 


required to be inspected in the country 
of origin. They undergo a check rein- 


spection in this country at the time of | 


importation. In addition, quarantine 


regulations require special processing | 
of meats to be imported from countries | 
where foot-and-mouth disease occurs. | 

The action reflects an extension of | 


these regulations. Recent experiments 
at the USDA laboratory on Plum 
Island, N.Y., indicated the need for 
additional safeguards since live virus 
“in significant concentration” was 
found in the lymph nodes intermingled 
with muscle fibres in cured meats from 
cattle infected with foot-and-mouth 
disease, the USDA said. 

Importation of cured beef in 1958 
amounted to 119 million pounds, com- 
pared with imports of 356 million 


All meats imported into the U. S. are | 


in market reports was confusing; 38 per 
cent believed too much emphasis was 
placed on top prices and not enough on 
bulk of sales. 

Some suggested greater attention to 
reports of country sales and contracts, 
and on stocker and feeder prices. Still 
others pointed out that prices are some- 
times reported as being “up 25 cents” 
without a base price or quotation of 
previous price. 

One question established that the 
most popular time for market reports 
was the noon hour. The cattlemen ex- 
pressed an overwhelming preference 
for market reports which were reason- 
ably long and complete, rather than 
bits of information separated by music 
or other program material. — Dave 
Grover. 


SANTA GERTRUDIS BEEF CATTLE 
PRODUCE DESIRABLE CARCASSES 


Santa Gertrudis Beef Cattle have proven that they will produce 
lean, tender, juicy, quality beef under almost all conditions and 
environments. These rugged and hardy, yet gentle, animals pro- 
duce the kind of beef that the housewife, who is America’s number 
one consumer, has declared she wants. As a producer of quality beef 
from grass alone, Santa Gertrudis are outstanding, and in all feeding 
tests in which they have been entered, they either led or have been 
among the leaders for rate of gain. Consistent dressing percentages 
of 60 plus are not unusual with Santa Gertrudis and the quality of 


the meat is unquestioned. 


FOR INFORMATION AND COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS, WRITE: 
DEPARTMENT 3 


pounds of fresh beef and veal, 108 mil- | 


lion of canned beef. 


OSC Makes Survey 
On Market Reporting 


In the effort to improve the extent 


and efficiency of reporting market in- 
formation and cattle industry facts, 
Oregon State College has completed a 
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Cow Pony Corral 
By Roy Lilley 


Even though horses are no longer 
necessary for transportation, farming 
or war, they are still highly valued in 
this country for many other things. 

It is alarming, the rate at which 
they have been decreasing over the last 
several years, and this decrease is al- 
ready being reflected in the high prices 
even killer horses demand. 

One of the most noticeable results of 
this situation is the increasing scarcity 
of good working cow horses. It used to 
be that any rancher could replace the 
old gelding that knew as much about 
working cattle as he did for $75 or so. 
Now a _ good, well-broke horse for 
ranch work is getting harder and 
harder to find. 

There seem to be several reasons 
for this: The fabulous popularity of 
the registered Quarter Horse with ac- 
companying high prices has also sent 
the price of unregistered horses a good 
deal higher. . . . Cowmen are not al- 
ways horsemen (and vice versa). 
Ranchers are ’most always good with 
horses and could generally break their 
own for their needs if necessary, but 
usually would rather buy their horse 
(geldings preferred) already broke. A 
horse, to become a really well finished 
animal, needs a lot of riding and this 
has become almost impossible in this 
age of pickup and trailer transporta- 
tion. 

Also, handling and riding colts is a 
young man’s (or woman’s) game and 
most of the ranch-raised young folks 
capable of doing the job have of neces- 
sity moved into a more lucrative but 
somewhat less fascinating line of en- 
deavor. 

The central horse market is gone. It is 
true that the horse auction is still with 
us but the registered auctions sell a 
very expensive product and it takes a 
pretty competent buyer to get home 
from an open sale with the kind of 
horse he really wanted in the first 
place. 

+ * * 

Just stop and think back to the horse 
shows and rodeos of 15 to 20 years ago. 
It seems to me that the over-all quality 
of horses has improved considerably in 
just that length of time. 


Like agriculture in general, horse 
culture fg this modern age is entering 
a new phase. It looks as if we have 
finally reached the place where the 
horse is no longer a surplus commodity 
but a fairly scarce and expensive one. 
Since it is no longer economically feasi- 
ble to raise anything but the best, we 
should see a continued and accelerated 
improvement in the horse flesh around 
the country. 


ASSOCIATION Notes 


A new affiliate organization of the 
American National Cattlemen’s Assoc- 
iation is the Association of Breeders of 
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Certified Improved Charollais. The 
group is headquartered at Denver. 


In Arizona, the annual meeting of the 
Chochise-Graham Cattle Grower Asso- 
ciation was held at Thatcher with a good 
attendance. The stockmen elected Clar- 
ence Post of Benson president; Forrest 
Froelich of Willcox first vice-president; 
Lawrence McDonald of Douglas second 
vice-president; and Mrs. Jack Busen- 
bark of Pearce secretary. 


The New Mexico Cattle Growers are 
planning their second annual quarterly 
regional meeting at Raton, June 26-27. 
President W. I. Driggers of Santa Rosa 
says about 500 members from the 
northern part of the state are expected 
to attend. 


Members of the Santa Cruz County 
Cattlemen’s Association held their 
annual officer election last month at 
Watsonville, Calif. The new president 
is Gene Friend; vice-president is 
George Silliman; treasurer, Les Keller, 
and secretary Margaret E. Hayes. 


Jay Schuler of Franklin County was 
recently elected president of the West 
Florida Cattlemen’s Association; he 
succeeds J. A. Fillinjim of Liberty 
County. Charles Anders was named 
vice-president; Bill Zorn, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Gene Etchart, Glasgow, Mont., presi- 
dent of the Montana Stockgrowers As- 
sociation, recently told the Phillips 
County Stockgrowers Association that 
the wilderness system proposal before 
Congress is receiving “misguided public 
support.” “Little of that vast acreage 
is of any economic value except 
through conversion of grass to beef and 
other livestock,” he said, adding that 
“no one is opposed to the setting aside 
of a limited and suitable area for pres- 
ervation of wilderness for the enjoy- 
ment of those who will be able to do 
so...” But he declared, some 5 per 
cent of the state would be involved. 


Members of the Elbert County Live- 
stock Association, in annual meeting at 
Kiowa, Colo., last month elected Rav 
Obrecht of Elbert president. He s 
ceeds J. J. Moreland of Simla. Elwc 
Miller of Simla is the new vice-pres: 
dent. 


A good turnout of officers : m 
bers of the Utah Cattlemen’s Fic 1- 
tion’s executive committee met last 
month with extension and experiment 
station personnel of Utah State Univer- 
sity at Logan. There they heard of fu- 
ture plans for research, beef promotion, 
performance testing of bulls and grazing 
studies which will be of benefit to 
their own beef production operations. 


When the Northern New Mexico 
Livestock Association met at Clayton 
on May 9, Harry Hobson of Mosquero 
was re-elected president and Tom 
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Grady of Roy the secretary. Dr. R. H. 
Black, dean of the school of agriculture 
at New Mexico State University, ad- 
dressed the afternoon session and the 
evening banquet. Other speakers were 
W. I. Driggers, president of the New 
Mexico Cattle Growers Association, 
who spoke about the wilderness bill, 
and Roy Lilley, assistant secretary of 
the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association, who discussed work of the 
National’s fact-finding committee and 
other association activities. 


At the 20th annual convention of the 
Sandhills Cattle Association in O’Neill, 
Nebr., last month James Monahan of 
Hyannis was re-elected president. Other 
officers renamed are Robert H. Clif- 
ford, Atkinson, vice-president; Red- 
mond W. Sears, Merriman, treasurer, 
and Frank J. Sibert, Valentine, secre- 
tary-manager. Forrest S. Lee of Brown- 
lee succeeds Glenn Buck of Wood Lake 
as chairman of the board. 

Speakers heard Kenneth Fulk, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American 
Shorthorn Association at Omaha, tell 
of the type beef animal needed today. 
Earl Monahan, chairman of the Nebras- 
ka division of the National Cowboy 
Hall of Fame, showed a film depicting 
progress of the project at Oklahoma 
City. N. H. Dekle of Plaquemine, La., 
former president of the Louisiana Stock 
Growers Association, was the banquet 
speaker. 


MONTANA 


The Montana Stockgrowers’ Associa- 
tion has asked for “a comprehensive 
study and appraisal of the actual 
value” of state grazing lands before 
any change is made in the rental 
formula. This was one of 26 resolutions 
adopted at the organization’s 75th an- 
nual convention in Miles City. 

Resolutions included opposition to 
a wilderness system; request for econ- 
omy in state government and “more 
equitable sharing of the tax load,” and 
opposition to deficit spending by the 
federal government. 

Other resolutions: favored legislation 
to provide for averaging of income over 
a period of years for tax purposes, 
urged continuation of the state’s beef 
promotion campaign; insisted on use 
of leather, rather than _ substitutes, 
wherever practical; protested the fed- 
eral government’s “new -found confisca- 
tory power to acquire land that can- 
not be justified as essential for the pro- 
tection of the public”; opposed con- 
struction of the proposed Knowles and 
Paradise dams in western Montana; 
asked for “adequate annual harvesting 
of game”; recomended taxable value 
of livestock as 20 per cent instead of 
3344 per cent. 

The Montanans want a “new, mod- 
ernized” law for the inspection of hides 
and the stamping of meat; asked the 
state millage levy be kept an “adequate 
level” on cattle and sheep in order to 
support the Montana Livestock Com- 
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mission; asked federal law changes to 
make thefts of cattle felonies, rather 
than misdemeanors; sought legislation 
declaring that no-brand cattle may not 
be moved on shipping permits; wanted 
all suspended sentences in livestock 
theft cases “carefully supervised and 
revoked upon violation.” 


Also called for: A more practical and 
less expensive” method of maintain- 
ing the brucellosis-free recertification 
of cattle; continuation of the trailer 
car or follow-lot rule now in use for 
shipment of cattle by rail. 


Speakers at the Golden Jubilee meet- 
ing included Jack Milburn of Grass 
Range, Mont., president of the Ameri- 
can National, who congratulated the 
cattlemen at their anniversary on be- 
half of Gov. Hugo Aronson. 


W ASHINGTON 


Washington cattlemen in their annual 
convention in Okanogan in mid-May 
vigorously opposed any wilderness sys- 
tem legislation and said that should 
this single-purpose legislation ever 
reach “consideration” stage, “we must 
insist that it include a council to repre- 
sent the cattleman.” 

Elected president of the Washington 
Cattlemen’s Association to succeed Ed- 
ward Francisco, Pomeroy, was A. M. 
Matsen, Bickleton. First vice-president 
chosen was S. J. Agnew, Centralia. 
Vice-presidents are Robert Hensel, 
Waterville, and Jack Tippett, Asotin. 
Dave Foster was renamed secretary. 

Speakers included Dr. M. E. Ens- 
minger of the Washington State College 
animal sciences department, with an 
impressive pictorial summary of college 
livestock research work; W. D. Embree, 
Jr., Denver, counsel for the National 
Livestock Tax Committee, who said a 
top project of the committee was to 
get an averaging-of-income law that 
would permit tax payment on average 
income over a 10-year period for groups 
like stockmen whose yearly income 
fluctuates: Walter T. Rodman, San 
Francisco, manager of the California 
Beef Council, who urged more empha- 
sis on marketing the industry’s product 
and David O. Appleton, Denver, acting 
American National secretary, who re- 
viewed national legislation problems. 

Resolutions favored continued state 
agriculture department reporting serv- 
ice; favored labeling of imported meats; 
suggested a study of the long-term food 
needs of the public; okayed the na- 
tional forests improvement program 
“which recognizes multiple use,” with 
expenditures held to a minimum; fav- 
ored the averaging-of-income principle 
and a law to provide for self-employed 
retirement plans. 

Other resolutions called for “fire con- 
trol tax funds” to be used to pay cost 
of fire fighting “unless the rancher is 
at fault;” called for research in how 
best to improve state permit ranges; 
requested “doe deer seasons” to be set 
in line with good game and range man- 
agement. 
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Meat Board Plans 


36th Annual Meeting 

The 36th annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board will 
take place at Chicago June 18-19. 
Theme of the meeting is “Creating New 
Outlets for Meat.” Secretary-General 
Manager Carl F. Neumann of Chicago 
says the meeting will emphasize re- 
search especially, since ‘food faddism 
and anti-meat propaganda are with us 
again.” . but this time, in contrast to 
the faddism era of the early 20’s, the 
more than 300 grants made by the 
board for research studies have “helped 
give us the facts we need... given us 
solid support in keeping meat on a 
high plateau of national prestige.” 


JUNIOR ROUNDUP 


The South Dakota Junior organiza- 
tion has between 35 and 45 members. 
Membership is always one of our big 
projects; we try hard to interest the 
young people of the state in our group. 

Last June at our annual convention 
we raffled off a saddle to earn our 
expenses for the 1958-59 term. We also 
bought and presented to the senior 
organization a pair of 5-foot steer horns 
for placement in the new stock grow- 
ers’ building at Rapid City. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


SANTA GERTRUDIS 


Lots more beef at no extra cost. 
Like rough country and cold weather. 
Selling purebred bulls, cows and heifers at 


CHEROKEE RANCH 


25 MILES SOUTH OF DENVER ON HIGHWAY 85 
Tweet Kimball Walker, Owner 









COME 
SEE 
THEM! 


Denver 
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PY 4-5700 


Sedalia, Colorado 





Our Juniors are active in the Amer- 
ican National Junior Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation. Each year we send our presi- 
dent and another appointed delegate to 
the National convention. Last January 
seven of our members attended the 
Omaha convention, and we are hoping 
to have a larger delegation at Dallas 
next year. We'll be seeing you all 
there.—Frances Jones, Secretary, 
American National Juniors, Wall, S. D. 


Idaho Stockmen Organize 
Against Grazing Cuts 


Idaho stockmen are setting up a 
separate organization to fight cuts in 
grazing privileges on Bureau of Land 
Management and national forest lands. 
Drastic grazing-use reductions and 
projected cuts caused the move toward 
organization, under which the stock- 
men hope to enlist the support of the 
public, chambers of commerce, trans- 
portation agencies, packers, sales yards 
and other groups who would be affected 
by the closing up or reduced operations 
of stockmen dependent on use of public 
land. Stockmen feel that federal range 
surveys on which the reductions are 
predicated do not take into considera- 
tion enough of the factors that are in- 
volved in the long-term use of the 
grazing areas. 
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new! Entirely 


Vastly Superior! New-Type! 
‘LIFETIME RUBBING ELEMENT ” 







DIFFERENT! 


Fully Automatic / 


Super-matic action keeps giant steel-guard 
rubbing element fully saturated. No pump! No 
valve drip! No waste of oil! Insec a“ re- 
leased only as cattle rub. 5-Gal. oil sup pply lasts 
for weeks. No service problem! No installation 
problem! Mount them on any post, tree or 


side of building. Fill em and forget ‘em. 
FARNAM COMPANIES 


Dept. RW-13 al 
8701 No. 29th St. — Omaha, N 


Send Cattle Oiler aie new low prices and | 
details of ‘'30-Day Trial Plan” to | 












A “Better Oiler’ At A ‘Better Price” 


WRITE For Catalog showing complete line 
of Farnam Oilers from $24.95 up. Also 








Insecticides for use in them. At 1ew low Name 

prices! Also details of “30-Dav Trial Plan’, | Adder | 
| Sent air-miail! Mail coupon or write - ess 
City State 


| FARMAM CO. Dept. RW-13 OMAHA, NEBR. 
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Through a Ranch House 


this is the 

of our two 

promotion 

programs, I do not 

usually expect 

many letters to find 

their way to the 

Ranch House in 

June. So I’m espe- 

cially grateful to 

those of you who 

took time from 

Mrs. McDonald your hectic days of 

“Beef for Father’s 

Day” and “All-American Father of the 

Year” activities to ask how I was feel- 

ing and wish me a speedy recovery. 

Bless all of you! And thanks, I feel just 

wonderful again, with that extra sense 

of well-being that often follows an ill- 
ness. 


Since 
month 
biggest 


And I know you'll be glad to hear 
that a recent note from our president, 
Clelie Dekle, assures me that her hus- 
band has also made a fine recovery and 
is back to par again. 

* * + 

I’m hoping that once Father’s Day is 
behind us, many of you will remember 
to send pictures and brief reports of 
your promotional activities this year. 
And also that those state publicity 
chairmen who haven’t already done so 
will find the opportunity now to intro- 
duce us to their 1959 presidents and/or 
secretaries. 

* + * 

I do not know how many states have 
their own Year Books, but I certainly 
wish you all could see the clever one 
from Washington that has just come to 
my desk. Designed to give complete 
coverage of local, state and pertinent 
National membership, it is in the form 
of a loose-leaf folder that can be kept 
up-to-date for years by the substitution 
or addition of pages. With colored 
dividers cleverly illustrated by Dede 
McKay of Walla Walla, keeping it 
current will be a cinch. 

The original mimeographing was 
done by the state CowBelles but, as an 
item of holding down this expense, 
hereafter each local unit will be re- 
quested to bring to the state convention 
enough mimeographed sheets covering 
their own group (500 sheets is the 
present quota) to up-date the book for 
the following year. In this way, the ex- 
pense to each group will be negligible, 
and the value of having all this infor- 
mation at one’s fingertips—not only 
for this year but for as many past years 
as one chooses to keep the loose sheets 
—should make this Year Book more 
and more a treasure as time passes by. 

The Washington CowBelles are to be 
congratulated on this clever idea! 
ob + a 

information for our 
Book are in the mail. 


Requests for 
National Year 


at) 


By DOROTHY McDONALD 


We'll hope to have the 
ready for you next month. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The past month has seen the launch- 
ing of the American National Cow- 
Belles’ newest contest on Public Rela- 
tions. We hope that by now every local 
and state group has a copy of our sim- 
ple rules and will take time to enter 
their units’ programs in our contest. 
This contest is designed to give cattle 
industry organizations recognition and 
publicity for their projects in develop- 
ing better public understanding of the 
industry and the people who work for 
it. We have tried to mail our entry 
forms to every state organization. In 
case your local group has not yet re- 
ceived one, I will be happy to send one 
direct to you. 

Some time ago I asked the state 
presidents to share their public rela- 
tions program with us. I wish to thank 
the many who have taken time to do so. 
From Marian Jacobson we learn that 
the Oregon ’Belles have donated $100 
for the purchase of beef for the Hall of 
Representatives during state legisla- 
ture. They are on a cold lunch program 
and the prime roast really hit the spot. 
Each county that could afford it also 
gave a roast to the cause. Their “Beef 
Incorporated” is an outstanding public 
relations program, and has put many 
industries to work on beef. 

Bea Peterson writes that the North 
Dakota CowBelles are cooperating with 
the state tourist committee by being 
hosts to an out-of-state family or group 
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once or twice during the tourist season. 
The experience will be just as great for 
the host family showing their farm or 
ranch as to the tourists from Canada, 
the East or the Far West who have 
never spent a day at a “beef factory.” 

Lucille Boring of Missouri writes that 
her CowBelles are doing a “good turn” 
—helping newcomers get acquainted, 
making visits to neighbors who are ill 
and to patients in rest homes, hospitals 
and orphanages. They invite new 
neighbors to join the CowBelles and 
help them find a place in the commun- 
ity. Many of us think of these things 
but seldom slow our fast pace to do the 
little things that mean so much. 

I was happy to see in the Montana 
Stockgrower that they are a state fully 
organized in public relations, with a 
state chairman and committee and a 
chairman for every local unit. I urge 
each state to follow Montana’s example. 
This type of organization just can’t 
miss! 

Mrs. John Harting, Chairman 
Public Relations Committee 
Pomeroy, Wash. 


* * * 
MEMBERSHIP 

If you receive all or part of your 
living from the production or sale of 
beef, you are or should be a CowBelle, 
a member of this respected and influ- 
ential group dedicated to promoting 
your beef. If you cannot take an active 
part in this promotion, your CowBelle 
dues can help others do it for you. 
We’re not a big organization for the 
“big” job we’ve undertaken; as of Mar. 


Mrs. Azile Garrison, national chairman of “Beef for Father’s Day,” Mildred 
Decker, vice-president, and Florence Roberts, president of the Beaverhead (Mon- 
tana) CowBelles, and June Forsythe, vice-chairman of the Beaverhead “All- 
American Father of the Year” committee, wrap “Beef for Father’s Day” promo- 
tional material in the room generously provided for the purpose by the Elk’s 
Lodge of Dillon. Up to the time this picture was taken, sample kits had been 
sent to all state organizations and to 55 stores and restaurants and nearly 2,500 


new posters put into the mail. 
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24 the membership in the National 
CowBelles was just 1,164 . . . which 
means that with our $1 dues, we can 
count on just that much money, plus 
the $10 affiliation fees paid by state 
organizations that affiliate with the 
National. Our tentative budget for this 
year is $3,600 for the activities planned 
and in progress, so you see we need 
help. 

Did you know the National Wool- 
growers this year have set aside $1,371,- 
000 for lamb promotion alone? They 
don’t ask members to contribute but 
from every fleece so much is held out 
for the promotion of wool and lamb. 
You’ve probably heard the argument, 
“We don’t need to promote beef as they 
do lamb; everybody likes beef.” 

Well, maybe they do, but are they 
eating it? A survey in your own 


neighborhood might surprise you as 
much as did the one I recently did 


Ray Schnell Chosen 
Father of the Year 


The All-American Father of 1959 has 
been named by the American National 
CowBelles. He is Ray Schnell, who 
fathered 13 children. and is an out- 
standing rancher and livestock auction- 
eer at Dickinson, N. D. Earlier, he had 
been named one of the numerous state 
winners nominated by participating 
groups. He will receive the National 
award —and several distinctive me- 
mentos of beef and leather—during 
the banquet June 9 of the North Dakota 
Stockmen’s Association’s annual con- 
vention at Bismarck. 

The award will be presented by Mrs. 
N. H. Dekle of Plaquemine, La., presi- 
dent of the American National Cow- 
Belles, and Mrs. J. P. Smith of Paw- 
huska, Okla., chairman of the National 
competition to select the winning fa- 
ther. Several leaders of the cattle and 
beef industries are expected to partici- 
pate in the ceremony. 

Mr. Schnell has devoted a great deal 
of time to worthwhile industry, civic 
and charitable endeavors while raising 
a fine family. All the Schnell children 
were leaders in school activities, at- 
tended college or business schools and 
are now following in their parents’ 
footsteps on community and industry 
activities. 

Their father was born in 1893 on a 
horse and cattle ranch near Richardton, 
N. D. He now owns four ranches in the 
southwestern part of the state on which 
he raises Herefords. He is in partner- 
ship with his six sons (three of them 
auctioneers) in the region’s largest, 
most modern livestock auction market. 
He has been an officer of such state 
groups as the Stockmen’s, Hereford, 
Livestock Auction Market and Auction- 
eers associations. 

He was the first chairman of the state 
AAA committee during the drouth- 
depression days of the 30’s and was in 
charge of government range restoration 
programs in North Dakota for three 
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right here in Boulder. My hometown 
is a valley of ranches whose sole busi- 
ness is the raising of beef. If Boulder 
families don’t eat beef every day, and 
if some of them don’t because they 
think it’s “too expensive,” what about 
your town? If we need beef promotion 
here, and a good campaign to show that 
a family can be well-nourished on beef 
just as inexpensively as they can be 
less well-nourished on substitutes, if 
they learn how to buy and cook it, 
doesn’t your town need it too? 

The power of any organization comes 
from unity and numbers, and it’s only 
as strong as its purpose. If our own 
livelihood and the better health of our 
nation isn’t a good purpose, what is? 
And what could be more important to 
us, as wives of livestock producers, 
than the protection and promotion of 
our fine industry? The more we're 
organized, the more closely we’re iden- 


years. He is a founding trustee and a 
member of the site-selection and build- 
ing committees of the National Cowboy 
Hall of Fame now under construction 
in Oklahoma City. 

Recently he has been active in the 
organization and fund raising work for 
construction and operation of a non- 
sectarian “Home on the Range for 
Homeless Boys” near Sentinel Butte, 
N. D. He has done a great deal of work 
on community, charity and church pro- 
jects. He served five sessions in the 
state legislature and one term as lieu- 
tenant governor. 

Mr. Schnell married the former Clara 
Kittleson in 1918; she is a native Min- 
nesotan who attended school and taught 
in North Dakota. The couple now has 
31 grandchildren within 100 miles, and 
Mrs. Schnell is also active in various 
organization and civic drives. 

Two Schnell children, daughters, died 
in infancy. A son, Howard, known 
throughout the West for his ability as 
a livestock auctioneer, was killed in a 
plane crash in 1955 at the age of 30. 
Three daughters are married, as are 
three sons. The youngest daughter is 
a high school teacher in Washington 
state. Son Raymond is national secre- 


tified with the industry, the greater 
our influence will be. Utah is trying to 
get just this to work, for each Utah 
Cattleman’s dues include his wife’s 
CowBelle membership. The state of 
Washington has a ruling that the state 
membership fee of $2 is, “one for the 
state and one for the National.” They 
have the top National CowBelle mem- 
bership in the nation; it was 175 and 
they undoubtedly added more during 
their May 14-16 convention. 

Please join us! If you’ve not already 
done so, send your National member- 
ship fee of $1 to our secretary-treas- 
urer, Mrs. W. T. Cobb, 11766 Manorwood 
Drive, Baton Rouge 6, La. Or if you 
lose her address or can’t remember it, 
I’m the membership chairman and you 
can send it to me—my address is easy: 
Just “Boulder, Utah.” Come a-runnin’, 
we need you! 

Irene King, Membership Chairman 


tary of the National Auction Market 
Association; three sons are still at 
college. 

If the Schnells were to offer any 
hint for rearing a family like theirs, it 
would contain the words “together,” 
“understand,” and “unselfish.” And 
Mrs. Schnell adds, “Keep them occu- 
pied and interested.” All the young- 
sters were active in 4-H projects, and 
their father says, “When the kids were 
big enough to walk I put them on a 
horse.” 

Judges in the National Father of the 
Year contest were Mrs. Alma K. 
Schneider, superintendent of the U. S. 
Mint, Denver, Colo.; George Matthew 
Adams, author and editor of New York 
City; and Dr. Oliver H. Willham, presi- 
dent of Oklahoma State University, 
Stillwater, Okla. 

Among the groups that will honor 
Mr. and Mrs. Schnell with gifts will be 
the National Association of Food 
Chains, National Association of Live- 
stock Auction Markets, American Meat 
Institute, Rodeo Cowboys Association, 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
Swift & Company, Tanners’ Council of 
America and the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association. 


Mr. and Mrs. Schnell, with pictures of their children. 
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CONVENTIONS 


Region 2 of the Missouri CowBelles 
met recently in St. Joseph, with Mrs. 
George W. Thompson, the _ regional 
chairman, presiding at the morning 
session. Presidents in the various 
counties reported on their activities 
during the past year. Many groups had 
made fine gains in membership since 
organizing one year ago. 

Mrs. Thompson presented a layout of 
the napkin project which is being spon- 
sored by the Midland Empire Cow- 
Belles. 

Projects for the coming year were 
outlined, and banners and stickers for 
the “Beef for Father’s Day” promotion 
distributed. 

Featured speaker was Miss Doris 
Beebe, marketing home economist for 
the area, who discussed “Changing 
Market Trends.” 

A Dutch treat luncheon was served 
at noon. In the afternoon Car! Boyer, 
manager of the St. Joseph Kroger store, 
presented Joe Hummer, head meat 
cutter for the store, and Kenneth Bond, 
head of the meat department for Kro- 
ger division offices in Kansas City. A 
quarter of beef was cut by Mr. Hum- 
mer, and Mr. Bond explained the pro- 
cess and described the various cuts. 
Names were drawn and the beef cuts 
given away as door prizes, together 
with copies of “Beef Cookery” donated 
by the Missouri CowBelles and the 
Midland Empire CowBelles. 

* * ” 

This year, as Mental Health Month 
began, four of Arizona’s 13 CowBelle 
organizations held a joint annual meet- 
ing in Safford at the Bonita Creek 
Ranch home of Mrs. S. R. Claridge, 
president of the Arizona CowBelles. 
The group agreed that members would 
“ring the bell” for mental health. They 
planned to study mental health prob- 
lems, distribute helpful literature, hold 
“Belle Benefits” and make this year’s 
mental health theme, “Operation 
Friendship,” a year-round project by 
striving to prove to the mentally ill 
that their friends, neighbors and rela- 
tives have not forgotten them, and that 
if everyone helps the mentally ill can 
“come back.” 
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N. H. Dekle, Route #2, 


11766 


+ * * 


The South Dakota CowBelles met at 
Kadoka recently. Sixty ladies gathered 
at the home of Mrs. Louis Beck with for 
tea and a social afternoon. Saturday 
morning 30 of the ladies assembled for 
coffee and a short business meeting. 
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Suggestions for distributing and selling 
place mats and napkins were discussed; 
a report on the “Father of the Year” 
program was heard. Mrs. Ray Thomas, 
chairman of the “Beef for Father’s 
Day” committee, was absent because of 
bad roads, but a committee was ap- 
pointed to help her. 


Here and There 
With the CowBelles 


COLORADO 

Delegates to the Western Colorado 
CowBelle Council, meeting in quarterly 
session at Meeker on May 8, discussed 
a proposal to set up a service which 
would give CowBelle endorsement to 
restaurants serving a high quality of 
beef dishes. The plan, proposed by Mrs. 
Cecil Walck of the Plateau Valley Cow- 
Belles, would see a service similar to 
that of the Duncan Hines approval plan, 
with the CowBelles setting up certain 
high standards and the restaurants 
applying for endorsement. No official 
action has been taken on the proposal 
as yet. 

The group also discussed the pro- 
posed Beef Cookery scholarship which 
would set up a $500 scholarship for the 
winner of a statewide contest for young 
people of the 16-to-20-years age level. 
The essay contest and radio program 
schedule were also discussed. The host- 
ess group, Rio Blanco ’Belles, served a 
delicious smorgasbord luncheon to the 
80 persons in attendance. Entertain- 
ment was furnished by a group of girls 
from Meeker High School. 

7 7 > 

CowBelles from Burns were hostesses 
recently at a “Rush to the Rockies” box 
social for the Eagle County CowBelles, 
their husbands and friends. At a brief 


: 
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Mrs. Cecil Byrd, left, Benson, president San Pedro CowBelles, joins Mrs. J. 
Ernest Browning, Willcox, past president Arizona State CowBelles and public 
relations chairman, Mrs. S. R. Claridge, Safford (seated), president of Arizona 
State CowBelles and Mrs. Audrey Wilson, president Willcox CowBelles, in adopt- 
ing mental health as year’s project. (Dick Schaus photo.) 


business session following the box 
social, officers were elected. 
> * * 

The Columbine CowBelles made 
plans at their May meeting at the Fru- 
ita home of Mrs. Lew Young for the 
leather contest they will sponsor in the 
fall. Plans were also made to have a 
booth at Lincoln Park during the 
Friendship Jubilee. Barbecued beef 
sandwiches will be served. 

” ca * 

The Fremont County CowBelles held 
their May meeting at the Elk’s Club, 
Canon City, with Mrs. Thad Corey, the 
president, presiding over the afternoon 
business meeting. Mrs. George Christie 
gave a talk on the “People to People” 
program, designed to promote good will 
with other countries by the entertain- 
ment of and getting acquainted with 
exchange students. Each member was 
urged to take two or three of these 
foreign students for the third weekend 
in July. 

Mrs. Ireland thanked Mrs. Corey on 
behalf of all members for the clever 
and convenient Year Books she had 
made for the group. 

The ladies proudly presented their 
entry in the “All-American Father of 
the Year” contest, Mr. Martin J. Neh- 
ring, and awarded him a hand-tooled 
leather plaque and several other gifts. 

* + *” 


CALIFORNIA 

At their spring meeting at the River- 
side Golf Club in Coyote the Santa 
Clara County CowBelles elected Mrs. 
Richard Matteis president. Outgoing 
president Mrs. Harold Patton gave a 
summary of last year’s activities, which 
included the donation of $100 to a 
worthy Ag student, $25 each to the 4-H 
and FFA showmanship winners at the 
County Fair, donations to the California 
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CowBelle Scholarship Fund and to the 
organization for the blind, and two 
cases of strained beef, one each to the 
first girl and first boy born in the 
county in 1959. 

In her capacity as state scholarship 
chairman, Mrs. Patton attended the 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation banquet in 
San Francisco; this is the high point of 
the week of the Junior Grand National 
at the Cow Palace, where the presenta- 
tion of the numerous awards is made. 
Diane Harris of Butte County won the 
California CowBelle award. 

Plans were made for the combined 
Cattleman and CowBelle picnic in June, 
and Mrs. Carroll Hayes was appointed 
chairman for “Beef for Father’s Day.” 

© * « 

Red bandanas, horseshoes and wagon 
wheels were topics of discussion at the 
Humboldt County CowBelles’ spring 
meeting. Plans were made for the July 
llth dinner dance that will be a con- 
vention fund-raising occasion. Les 
Fearrien’s donation of a purebred 
Hereford heifer calf and Albert Hunt’s 
donation of a purebred Suffolk ewe 
lamb were accepted. Tickets on these 
animals will be sold with the drawing 
a feature of the dinner-dance. The 
group’s desire to help youth obtain a 
higher education culminated in the 
establishment of a $100 annual nursing 
loan fund to be awarded a local girl 
who will attend Humboldt State Col- 
lege. Plans were made for participa- 
tion in coming events, including the 
Ferndale Fair booth and appearances 
by the mounted riding group at the 
Fortuna Rodeo and Humboldt County 
Fair. 

Preliminary plans were discussed for 
the Dec. 4-5 California Cattlemen’s and 
CowBelles’ convention, which will be 
hosted by the Humboldt group. 

7 * * 


OREGON 
At the recent Jefferson County Cow- 
Belles’ luncheon meeting the group 
voted to give a 4-H scholarship in ani- 
mal husbandry to a deserving young- 
ster. The CowBelles also planned again 
to buy a 4-H steer to be given in a 


Presenting Idaho’s Governor Robert E. Smylie with a 10-pound standing 
rib roast in commemoration of “Beef for Father’s Day.” Left to right, Governor 
Smylie; Mrs. Ray Bienapfl, Boise; Mrs. Joe Kay, Downey, and Mrs. Edward 


Riddle, Riddle. 


The committee witnessed the signing by the governor of a 


document proclaiming beef as the “cornerstone of the traditional Father’s Day 


meals.” 


drawing at fair time. They decided to 
accept an invitation to serve lunch at 
a registered Hereford dispersion sale 
in Madras. 

A trophy will be purchased to be 
given to the youth organization that 
sponsors the winning Father of the 
Year. It will be engraved and passed 
on each year. 

* 7 +. 


At their regular spring meeting in 
Spray, President Mrs. Lee Hoag of the 
Wheeler-Gilliam CowBelles announced 
that the CowBelles had been given a 
yearling heifer by Hoag ranches. Plans 


were made to have a float in the 
parade at the Wheeler County Fair. 
Also, each member agreed to enter one 
item in the fair, and anything won thus 
will go to the CowBelles. This was 
found to be very profitable last year. 


Three leaders 
mapping plans for 
the annual “Town 
and Country Life 
Conference” at the 
University of Ari- 
zona campus in 
June. The confer- 
ence included ru- 
ral and urban 
homemakers of 
Arizona as well as 
their husbands. 
Shown here, from 
left, are Mrs. An- 
thony Bennett of 
the Arizona Farm 
Bureau Federation 
women’s commit- 
tee, Goodyear; 
Miss Jean Sewart, 


state leader home economics for the University’s extension service, Tucson, and 
Mrs. Samuel Claridge, president of Arizona CowBelles, Safford. (University of 


Arizona photo.) 
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The group sponsored a meat cookery 
demonstration in Condon recently. 
Plans were completed for the June 28th 
picnic at Pioneer Park. CowBelle Beef 
Stew will be served and everyone is 
invited. 

* > * 

The Oregon Cattlemen and the Ore- 
gon CowBelles held an executive meet- 
ing on May 23 at Enterprise. (Sorry, 
no details.—ED.) 


* 7 = 
NEW ORGANIZATION? 

In the Kansas Stockman a note from 
Mrs. Ray Frisbie, Kansas CowBelle 
president, reveals that she has been 
contacted by Mrs. Larry Seaman of 
South Carolina who asks for details as 
to how the CowBelle organization was 
formed in Kansas. 

May we hope that very soon we'll be 
welcoming the South Carolina Cow- 
Belles to our far-flung sisterhood? 


A Message 
From Your President 


Summertime is convention-time in 
many of our states. CowBelles are in 
a whirlwind of plans for their meetings. 
I hope that in this busy schedule you 
have included plans for Beef for Fath- 
er’s Day and The All-American Father 
of the Year programs, and that your 
activities will be a complete success. 

I wish that I could be with each 
state CowBelle group for their annual 
convention, but since I cannot I have 
asked Mrs. Clyde King, second vice- 
president and membership chairman, to 
represent the National at the Washing- 
ton convention. Mrs. John Harting, a 
second vice-president and chairman of 
public relations, will attend the Mon- 
tana convention. 
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Kansas CowBelles model the original creations designed for their “Hats Off 


to Beef” theme. 


From left: Mrs. Wm. Johnson, Jr., Mrs. Irving Walker, Mrs. 


Robert Teagarden, Mrs. Walter Porter, Mrs. Ray Frisbie, president, Mrs. Nicholas 


Hudelson and Mrs. Earl Brookover. 


I attended the annual meeting of the 
National Beef Council in Denver Apr. 
20. I was privileged to give a report on 
promotional efforts. Posters and mate- 
rial used for our Father’s Day publicity 
were shown. 

Contacts have been made with New 
York and South Carolina and we hope 
soon to welcome these states into the 
National association. 

Your Beef Cookery committee met in 
Denver for the purpose of checking and 
approving material sent to us by the 
publisher. Your revised edition of the 
cookbook is progressing nicely. A com- 
plete report of this committee will be 
given at the General Council meeting. 
Notice will be sent soon on the date 
and place of this meeting. 

‘Bye for now—Clelie Dekle 


SAY IT WITH BEEF 

Mrs. J. M. Keith, secretary of the 
Arizona Cattle Growers Association, 
wrote in a recent letter: “A nice idea 
for every cattleman and CowBelle to 
remember is to ‘Say it with BEEF’ in- 
stead of ‘flowers’ when they want to 
remember someone with a gift. Almost 
anyone will spend $5 for a gift in appre- 
ciation of a courtesy, etc., and $5 would 
buy a nice bunch of good beefsteaks or 
a roast. Beef makes a nice Christmas 
gift, too, to a lot of people who just 
set the Christmas gift gadget on the 
shelf to gather dust.” 


SANDHILL SHORTS 


We dealt, in our last report to the 
Producer, with sandy land that was 
once homesteaded and part of it 
farmed. A great deal has been done to 
repair the damages done by wind ero- 
sion following this unwise plowing. 
Planned fencing allows grass and weeds 
to get started, thus helping to catch the 
winter snows. The scattering of grass 
seed mixtures in these fenced-off areas 
has promoted rehabilitation. 

New strains of alfalfa have been de- 
veioped which thrive on sandy land 
that was once thought unsuitable for 
the growth of that valuable legume. 

One of the best grasses for catching 
on in sandy soils is “Sand Love.” We 
had the privilege of inspecting about 
500 acres that had been placed in the 
soil bank by owner C. O. Fraiser. This 
land lies about 14 miles southwest of 
Imperial, Nebr. It is similar to some of 
our level Cherry County land. 

Mr. Fraiser was not at home but we 
were shown around by his neighbor, 
Jack McNair. There is a very good 
stand on several fields. There was an 
opportunity of harvesting a conserva- 
tively estimated $12,000 worth of seed, 
figuring 60 cents per pound market 
price in contrast to the $1.90 the seed 
cost a year ago last spring. The soil 
bank penalty, however, would have 
been $20,000. It looks as if this Sand 


Registration at the eighth annual convention of the Louisiana CowBelles at 
Baton Rouge, La. (Gulf Coast Cattleman photo.) 
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Love grass may have an important 
future for bringing sandy waste land 
back into production. It had been 
seeded from an airplane over hilly land 
that was burned over and starting to 
blow. We have not learned too much 
about the success of the experiment. 
The wheat grasses have also proved 
valuable as cover for sandy fields but 
are not equally successful in all local- 
ities. 

The University Experiment Stations 
are constantly on the alert to find bet- 
ter grasses. In the Sandhills a need is 
felt for a species that starts to grow 
earlier in the spring, providing earlier 
pasture than our cattle now enjoy. We 
might not gain anything, for when our 
many varieties of grass do start to come 
to life around the middle of May we 
know that our cattle will relish the 
varieties and will, by the first of June, 
be well fed on pasture.—Jack More- 
land. 


Screwworm Program 


May Ease In Fall 


Full-scale operation of the state-fed- 
eral screwworm eradication program in 
the Southeast may begin tapering off 
this fall if no more screwworm cases 
are confirmed in Florida or the other 
southeastern states for at least six 
months after the last reported case of 
Feb. 19, according to Dr. M. E. Mea- 
dows, Jr., and Dr. D. L. Williams, state 
and federal directors, respectively, of 
the Florida program for use of cobalt- 
sterilized flies. Both men stressed that 
it is not planned to end production and 
dispersal of sterile flies completely on 
Aug. 19, since “too many unpredictable 
factors are involved,” and “the situa- 
tion could change at any time with the 
discovery of one or more positive 
screwworm cases in the eradication 
area.” 

Current planning calls for cutting 
back fly production and dispersals from 
the present 50 million a week to possi- 
bly one or two million weekly some- 
time this fall—provided the Feb. 19 
date holds up for the last positive case. 

Field inspections would be stepped 
up, and, depending on the weather, 
reduced dispersals might be continued 
until Jan. 1, 1960. It is expected that 
screwworm inspectors will be on the 
job at least a year after the Sebring 
production plant is “mothballed.” 

Steps already have been taken to pro- 
tect the Southeast against importation 
of screwworms. A permanent chain of 
inspection and spraying stations has 
been established to check on all live- 
stock moving into the area from the 
Southwest. Also, state and federal 
inspections have been stepped up to 
check on animals moving in from the 
North. All ports of entry will guard 
against a possible sneak-in of screw- 
worms by boat or plane. 

Cattlemen of the Southwest have 
recently acted to make use of sterile 
flies to rid that area of screwworms.— 
Art Spear. 
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Haying Takes The Fun 
Out of the Cow Business 
By ROY ALLEMAN 


The cowman has one prize headache 
that pops up every spring or early 
summer. 

It’s sort of like having one of his 
meanest bulls by the tail. He doesn’t 
want to hang on but he doesn’t dare 
let go. 

The headache is haying time. 

He has a horror, due to the usual 
breakdowns, rain and a few other 
things, that he won’t get the hay up. 
This hay is necessary to the successful 
operation of his cow business—and the 
tougher the winter the more necessary 
it becomes. . . . Then, after he gets the 
hay up, he begins to worry about run- 
ning out during the winter. 

Chapter number I of the ordeal 
begins early, when he starts getting the 
haying equipment ready. The equip- 


ment was working fine when they fin- | 


ished up the year before, so it is pre- 
sumed it will not need much fixing. 


That is never the case. The mowers 
need everything from new section 
knives to pitmans. The stacker and hay 
bucks need new teeth and other repairs. 
The points are shot on the tractor mo- 
tors and they won’t start. The batteries 
are dead and some of the radiators leak. 


Getting help so necessary to put up 
this hay starts another round of head- 


aches. Every ranch will hire from one | 


to a dozen extra men for this short job 


of a month or two, if possible. It cre- | 


ates a demand for a lot of temporary 
help that is hard to fill. 


College and high school boys may be 


a good source of supply and do a good | 
job. The balance of the need is apt to | 
be filled by transient workers. Some of | 
these are good when on the job, but | 


their main desire in life seems to be to 
draw their money on Saturday night, 


stay drunk as long as possible and come 


back when sober and broke. 


Some of them don’t know sic ’em and | 
don’t care, so long as the pay is regular. | 


A rancher’s very existence depends 
on rain, so he will never complain of 


too much rain; but a long rainy spell | 
can sure upset the haying schedule. | 
Add, following that, a series of break- 

downs and the rancher is ready to pull | 


his hair out. 


During this hectic period, he is al- 


ways ina hurry. Asked why, he seldom 
has a respectable answer. 


Once, after having already made 
something like three trips to town for 
repairs in one day, I rushed into the 
welding shop for a repair job. The 
welder was disgusted, “You ranchers 
are always in a hurry. I can under- 
stand a wheat farmer being in a hurry 


| when he’s risking the loss of crop from 
| hail, but that hay—it’s not going any- 
| where.” 


Maybe so, but a man can horse 


| around and not get his hay up before 
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an early frost hits and ruins it—and it’s 
hay that may be badly needed before 
grass grows again. 

Then, after all this furious stew to 
get every spear of hay into the stack, 
the rancher hopes for a mild winter so 
that he won’t need to feed it, or at 
least will need very little of it. A good 
cowman always hopes for the best and 
prepares for the worst. 

If they ever invent a way to put up 
hay with troubles, breakdowns and 
some of the help they get—well, that’ll 
be the day. 
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FRANKLIN HEREFORDS 


A reliable source of practical, depend- 
registered Hereford breeding 
Yearling bulls for sale now. 


able 
stock. 


B. P. Franklin 
Meeker, Colo. 


CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 


Herbert Chandler 


Baker, Oregon 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


Purebred and Commercial 


N BAR RANCH, Grass Range, Mont. 


RANGE BULLS purchased from breeders 
who use TR HERD BULLS could greatly 
improve your calf crop. Breeders’ names 
furnished on request. 


TURNER RANCH e SULPHUR, OKLA. 


OUR PROGENY TESTINGS are turning our breeding program toward our 


Line 6 Domino 8 breeding more and more. Have two plainer bulls, one 


really good, and females for sale. 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS, Alliance, Nebraska 


“Our Herefords build the beef where the highest priced cuts of meat grow” 


POLLED HEREFORD OFFICES 
IN NEW K.C. HOME 

The American Polled Hereford As- 
sociation recently moved into its newly 
completed headquarters building at 
4700 E. 63rd St. Trfwy., Kansas City 30, 


Mo. The one-story structure has an 
office area of 8,800 square feet, stand- 
ing on a 3%-acre tract purchased last 
summer. The Polled Hereford Associa- 
tion registers about 100,000 head an- 
nually and now lists more than 11,000 
active member-breeders. 


SANTA GERTRUDIS CATTLE 
UNDER STUDY BY ARS 

The Agricultural Research Service of 
the USDA is conducting an experiment 
with Santa Gertrudis cattle on the Jor- 
nada Experimental Range northeast of 
Las Cruces, N. M. Dr. Carlton Herbel, 
an ARS cooperator with New Mexico 
State University Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, says in the New Mexico 
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Extension News that the reason for 
the Santa Gertrudis project is to deter- 
mine whether Brahman crosses range 
farther from water than the English 
breeds. English breeds seldom will go 
more than 1% miles for water, he said. 

The Santa Gertrudis cattle were 
originated on the King Ranch in south 
Texas. They are five-eighths Shorthorn 
and three-eighths Brahman. The ani- 
mals are dark red, and some have a 
few white markings; they have short 
horns. The breed is somewhat larger 
than the Hereford. There is a slight 
hump, much smaller than that of the 
Brahman, a breed which was _ intro- 
duced from India and Pakistan. 


TRIPLE U HEREFORDS 
SELL 94 BULLS FOR $60,970 

In a recent sale at Gettysburg, S. D., 
94 Triple U Hereford bulls sold for 
$60,970, with the top seller bringing 
$2,000 and the second-high price of the 
sale set at $1,375. 








CHAROLLAIS OFFICES MOVED 
TO DENVER FROM FT. COLLINS 
The Association of Breeders of Certi- 
fied Improved Charollais has trans- 
ferred headquarters from Fort Collins, 
Colo., to Room 406 Livestock Exchange 
Bldg., Denver Union Stock Yards, Den- 
ver, Colo. The move follows an expan- 
sion in membership and in activities of 
the organization. The group recently 
took out a membership in the Ameri- 
can National. Livestock Records Service 
Co., in the same offices, will serve as 
“recording registrar” for the associa- 
tion. Officers of the group are Wm. D. 
Sidley, Encampment, Wyo., board 
chairman; Clinton S. Ferris, Tie Siding, 
Wyo., president; Clifford Aultman, Tie 
Siding, Wyo., secretary-treasurer. 


JUNIOR HEREFORD GROUPS 
NOW INCLUDE FOUR STATES 


There are now four junior Hereford 
associations in existence. During the 
recent Houston Fat Stock Show, 4-H 
and FFA members interested in Here- 
fords were invited to a meeting by the 
Texas Hereford Association, and an Ok- 
lahoma junior association was organized 
recently. The other two groups are 
in Kansas and Iowa. 


KARPE HOLDS SALE; 
SETS DECEMBER DISPERSAL 

In a recent sale at Bakersfield, Calif., 
A. H. Karpe sold animals to buyers in 
California, Oregon, Utah and Nevada. 
Nine bulls brought $10,565; 123 females, 
$54,925. The sale top was $4,000, paid 
by a California buyer. At the conclu- 
sion of the auction, Mr. Karpe an- 
nounced that he will disperse his herd 
on Dec. 14-16 because of ill health. 


POLLED SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
NAMES NEW OFFICERS 

Officers elected by the Polled Short- 
horn Society during the recent National 
Polled Congress show and sale in 
Springfield, Ill., are: Wayne Carr, Cin- 
cinnati, Ia. president; Bill Jones, 
Franklin, Va., vice-president; James 
Browitt, Omaha, Nebr., secretary- 
treasurer. The retiring president was 
Walter Larson, Carrington, N. D. 


DENVER SCHEDULES THREE 
FALL FEEDER AUCTIONS 

Three special fall feeder shows and 
sales will be held in Denver on Sept. 24, 
Oct. 15 and Nov. 19, under sponsorship 
ofthe Denver Union Stock-Yards Com- 
pany and the Denver Livestock Ex- 
change. Ten ribbons will be offered in 
the steer classes and five in the heifer 
classes, with a trophy for the grand 
champion carlot exhibitor. 


NATIONAL CHARBRAY BREEDERS 
REPORT STATUS, ELECT OFFICERS 

The American Charbray Breeders 
Association reports a 45.8 per cent in- 
crease in registration with 383 known 
owners of the breed in 36 states and 18 
foreign countries. 

In a recent membership meeting of 
the organization, Herb H. Hawthorne 
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of Houston, Tex., was re-elected to the 
presidency; Dr. C. H. Langford of Ban- 
dera, Tex., became vice-president. Mrs. 
Quinta Arrigo continues to serve as 
secretary-treasurer at the association’s 
office in Houston. 


NEARLY HALF BRAHMAN 
TRANSFERS GO ABROAD 


A recent report from the American 
Brahman Breeders Association shows 
that of 8,770 transfers recorded in 1958 
3,900 went to foreign countries. Vene- 
zuela received 2,146 of these exported 
animals. 


TEXAN IS NAMED 
TO HEREFORD FIELD STAFF 


The American Hereford Association 
has announced the appointment of John 
W. Jones to its field staff. He has for 
the past year been a fieldman for the 
Texas Hereford Association at Fort 
Worth. 


J. BROWITT PROMOTED 
BY SHORTHORN ASSOCIATION 


The American Shorthorn Association 
announces promotion of James Browitt 
of its staff to be executive assistant 
with headquarters in Lexington, Ky. In 
making the announcement, Executive 
Secretary Kennth R. Fulk states Mr. 
Browitt’s new post will be primarily 
concerned with strengthening state and 
local associations in the area east of 
Chicago, including most of Illinois and 
to include Kentucky and Virginia. Reg- 
istry details will continue to be han- 
dled from Omaha. Mr. Browitt is a 
former livestock field editor of the Rec- 
ord Stockman at Denver. 


GERTRUDIS SALE BRINGS 
$199,350 FOR $4,984 AVERAGE 


Winrock Farms, Morrilton, Ark., last 
month sold at auction 40 Santa Ger- 
trudis beef animals for $199,350 in its 
second production sale. The average 
price was $4,984—$614 more per head 
than in the 1958 sale. Nineteen bulls 
brought $109,450, averaging $5,760; 21 
females sold for $89,900, to average 
$4,280. The top bull sold at $8,600; the 
top female at $9,200. 


ARIZONA BRANGUSMEN 
ORGANIZE, NAME OFFICERS 

Brangus breeders’ attending the 
Southern Arizona International Live- 
stock Show recently at Tucson held an 
organizational meeting and formed the 
Arizona Brangus Association. Elected 
to hold office for the first year were 
Al Face of Yuma, president; Marvin 
Montierth, Bowie, vice-president; Bill 
Rice, Yuma, secretary. 
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SHORTHORN BOARD MEMBERS 
MEET AT OMAHA H.Q. 


The American Shorthorn Association 
recently held its first annual board 
meeting in Omaha, Nebr., where offices 
were set up last June. Officers who 
attended included W. N. Anderson, 
West Liberty, Ia., the president; Maj. 
H. H. Allen, Baltimore, Md., vice-presi- 
dent; Kenneth Fulk, Omaha, secretary. 


SANTA GERTRUDIS ADOPTS 
INSEMINATION REGULATIONS 


Santa Gertrudis Breeders Interna- 
tional at Kingsville, Tex., has an- 
nounced new rules covering artificial 
insemination in Santa Gertrudis herds. 
The board of directors had previously 
made a policy statement on the subject, 
in 1954, when it approved the practice 
“subject to such rules and regulations 
as might be adopted... ” 

As now adopted, these provide that 
(1) when artificial insemination is em- 
ployed and the males and females are 
owned by a ranch, the SGBI must be 
advised annually that A.I. is being em- 
ployed in the herd, and be furnished 
with a list of the bulls being used; and 
(2) when the semen used is from bulls 
other than those owned by the ranch, 
SGBI must be furnished a certificate of 
semen collection, semen delivery and 
artificial insemination. 

Also, it is provided that upon death 
of a bull from which semen has been 
collected, SGBI must be advised, with 
a declaration as to amount of semen in 
storage, if any. 


A. D. Brownfield Named 
To Advisory Council 


A. D. Brownfield of Deming, N. M., 
a former president of the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association, has 
been named one of the 25 members of 
the advisory council recently appointed 
for the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission of which Lawrence 
S. Rockefeller is the chairman. The 
commission, established last year by 
the 85th Congress and composed of 
eight members of Congress and seven 
citizens, will be advised by the newly 
formed council on the inventorying 
and evaluation of the nation’s outdoor 
recreation resources, with respect to 
present and anticipated needs. 

Members of the advisory council, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Brownfield, are: Horace M. Al- 
bright, U. S. Borax and Chemical Assn., New 
York; A. D. Aldrich, Game & Fresh Water 
Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla.; Harvey 
O. Banks, water resources, state of California, 
Sacramento; Andrew J. Biemiller, department 
of legislation, AFL-CIO, Washington, D. C.; 
James L. Bossemeyer, National Assn. of 
Travel Organizations, Washington, D. C.; 
Harvey Broome, law clerk, U. 8S. District 
Court, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Also: Kenneth Chorley, committeeman, Col- 

Williamsburg, Hopewell, N. ; Mrs. 
Harold Christensen, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Springville, Utah; Kenneth R. 
Cowgill, Indiana department of conservation, 
Anderson, Ind.; Ward E. Duffy, editor, Hart- 
ford Times, Hartford, Conn.; David L. Francis, 
Princess Coals, Inc., Huntington, W. Va.; Ira 
N. Gabrielson, Wildlife Management Institute, 
Oakton, Va.; Pat Griffin, businessman, Ft. 
Collins, Colo. 

Others: Luther Gulick, Institute of Public 


Administration, New York; Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby, The Houston Post, Houston, Tex.; 


Charles E. Jackson, National Fisheries Insti- 
tute, Inc., Chevy Chase, Md.; Joseph McCaf- 
frey, International Paper Company, Mobile 
Ala.; Dwight Fox Metzler, Kansas state board 
of health, Topeka. 


And DeWitt Nelson, California department 
of natural resources, Sacramento; Lloyd E. 
Partain, Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Joseph Prendergast, National Recreation 
Association, New York; Thomas J. Rouner, 
New England Power Co., Boston, Mass.; David 
Shepard, Standard Oil Company (New Jer- 
sey), New York; Gilbert F. White, geogra- 
pher, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


Question of Discontinuing 
Lamb Grading Under Study 


The USDA announced it is consider- 
ing suspension of federal grading of 
lamb and mutton carcasses beginning 
Aug. 1. 

The action would be in line with re- 
quests by the National Wool Growers 
Association and some other feeder and 
packer groups. Their contention is that 
grading forces the producers to fatten 
lambs to meet choice standards and that 
the extra weight merely results in fat 
which packers won’t pay for. 

The Agricultural Marketing Service, 
Livestock Division, Washington 25, 
D. C., asks persons interested to submit 
written statements on the question be- 
fore June 22. 

« ~ * 

Opposition to the removal of grading 
was voiced by Peter H. Peterson of 
New York, of the National Association 
of Hotel and Restaurant Meat Purvey- 
ors, who testified on the question at a 
meeting in Washington: 

“For almost 30 years our customers 
and our member companies have traded 
on U. S. government grades. It has 
truly been our yardstick of trading. It 
has not only been a protection for the 
buyer but a leveling factor in our field 
of competition. . . . We feel that, were 
grading withdrawn, we would return 
to the dark ages. We have this year the 
finest winter lambs we have seen for 
years, surely a result of feeding to 
make a grade.” 
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Texan Jay Taylor 
Issues Word of Warning 
Addressing a meeting of the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank of Houston, 
Jay Taylor, Amarillo rancher and 
former president of the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association, warned 
that stockmen should use “watchful 
care in your dealings in livestock” in 
coming months. “The stockman is 
aware of the chances of a bust within 
the next two or three years if our sup- 
ply runs away again,” observed Mr. 
Taylor. “He is more likely than ever to 
pay close attention to the indicators of 
the industry, such as slaughter figures, 
calf crops, pork and poultry competi- 
tion, the general economics situation— 
and to his banker’s advice.” 


Denver Stockyards Buying 
Thornton Beef Factory 


The Denver Union Stockyards Com- 
pany has made known plans to buy the 
Thornton Beef Factory which would 
then be operated as a subsidiary of the 
yards as Western Beef Factory, Inc. 
The company is owned by Ex-Governor 
Dan Thornton of Colorado, and under 
the new management plans are to offer 
a service to feedlot operators who 
would like to finish out their cattle 
during the last few weeks of their 
feeding period on grounds adjacent to 
the yards. 


Meat Board Conducts 
Program Among Negroes 


In its endeavors to reach all segments 
of the consuming public, the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board has this 
past winter conducted programs for 
meat education among Negroes in nine 
southern states. The work was concen- 
trated on homemakers, high school and 
college students and home economics 
teachers. 


Matador Ranch Lands 
Sold For Wildlife, Ranches 


A 28,250-acre parcel of land in the 
former Matador Ranch in Texas has 
ben bought for use as a wildlife man- 
agement area at a price of $706,538; the 
state game department will receive one- 
fourth of the mineral rights in the 
transaction. Three-fourths of the pur- 
chase price was paid out of Pittman- 
Robinson funds. About 87,000 acres of 
the Matador have also been sold to a 
group of Texas businessmen and 
ranchers for division into small farm 
tracts for resale. 


Maryland, Nevada Areas 
Certified For Brucellosis 

In recent weeks, Nevada and Mary- 
land have been declared respectively 
the seventeenth and eighteenth modi- 
fied-certified brucellosis free states by 
the USDA. Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands had also previously achieved 
certification in the national fight 
against the costly cattle disease. 
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A new USDA leaflet says common 
warts are caused by a virus. They 
spread among cattle by contact and are 
most likely to develop on young ani- 
mals, usually disappearing without 
treatment. Sometimes they slow growth 
and weaken cattle, and they damage 
hides. If the wart has a small base, it 
can be tied off tightly with sterile cot- 
ton thread which has been boiled in 
water 10 minutes. When it sloughs off, 
the stump can be painted with iodine or 
caustic potash stick. For small warts, 
daily applications of glacial acetic acid 
or iodine may help. (A common home 
remedy for warts is castor oil.) Severe- 
ly infected animals should be isolated. 
Pens occupied by warty cattle should 
be cleaned and disinfected with a spray 
of lye and water solution. 


INSECTICIDE 


Ronnel, an organic phosphorus chem- 
ical, has been added to the list of in- 
secticides recommended by USDA for 
control of several livestock pests. It is 
available as a spray, a smear and as a 
bolus (pill). It may be used as a spray 
on beef cattle for control of hornflies, 
lice, ticks and screwworms. Recom- 
mended strength: 0.75 per cent. The 
spray or smear cannot be used in- 
ternally, but in bolus form the chemical 
has been recommended as a systemic 
for grubs. It is not recommended for 
dairy cattle or milk goats because it 
leaves residues in milk, and it should 
not be applied to sick animals, or ap- 
plied to cattle within eight weeks of 
slaughter. Smears should not be ap- 
plied within 21 days of slaughter. 


NEW ALFALFA 


Experimenters of the USDA and 
Kansas Experiment Station report de- 
velopment and approval of a new va- 
riety of alfalfa which is resistant to 
spotted alfalfa aphids and bacterial 
wilt. Called Cody, it is for the time be- 
ing recommended in Kansas, but re- 
searchers believe it will be generally 
adapted to the central Great Plains 
area. 


SEMEN TESTS 


California researchers are conducting 
semen tests on 460 young bulls 15 to 24 
months old, among which 8 per cent 
have shown up as “duds” and question- 
able breeders. Farm Journal reports 
that only 2% per cent of the total could 
be considered permanently sterile, ac- 
cording to a scientist at the University 
of California, and in the other 5% per 


blood cells) suspends the final verdict, 
since those bulls may or may not re- 
cover. Presence of leucocytes is a 
newly recognized sign that infection 
may be present and study into the mat- 
ter may lead to more accurate semen 
tests. 


MERCURY 


From Colorado State University 
comes a warning that left-over supplies 
of grains which have been treated with 
organic mercury compounds for plant- 
ing should never be used for feed or 
food. Extension Plant Pathologist W. J. 
Henderson said an increasing amount 
of “pink wheat” has been reported in 
commercial trade shipments and issued 
a similar warning about oats and barley 
which have been treated with the mer- 
cury fungicides. Even a slight mixture 
of treated seed with other grain sub- 
jects the entire shipment to seizure 
once it enters commercial trade chan- 
nels. The organic mercury compounds 
are extremely poisonous and will ac- 
cumulate to dangerous levels in the 
bodies of animals or humans. Growers 
are advised to save left-over seed for 
planting the following year. 


TRANQUILIZED YEARLING 
FEEDERS TRAVEL WELL 


After 740-mile rail trip from Kansas 
to Chicago, 80 tranquilized cattle 
showed a weight advantage of 6.8 
pounds per head over 43 untreated 
steers. In the picture one of the ani- 
mals is getting a booster shot of Diquel, 
a Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories prod- 
uct. If headed for a feedlot, gross sav- 
ings were figured at $2.62 per head, 
with the cost of veterinarian-admin- 
istered injection running $1 a head. 
The drug can be used on cattle going 
to slaughter if administered 24 hours 
before the kill. 


Most of the stumbling blocks people 


cent the presence of leucocytes (white complain about are under their hats. 
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For the Bookshelf 


Ancel and Margaret Keys, a husband- 
and-wife team (he a well known physi- 
ologist and she a biochemist) have col- 
laborated on a new book titled “Eat 
Well and Stay Well.” (Doubleday & 
Co., Garden City, N. Y., at $3.95). The 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
in its publication “Food and Nutrition 
News,” reviews this combination nutri- 
tion text and cookbook. Says this re- 
view: “The book’s title may be some- 
what misleading. To the authors stay- 
ing well apparently means not dying of 
heart disease or atherosclerosis. Many 
persons do not have either condition, 
but nevertheless are not well because 
they do not eat well. 

“It is doubtful that the Keys’ will find 
much support among nutritionists, di- 
etitians, physicians and other profes- 
sional persons regarding their dietary 
recommendations. Actually it is diffi- 
cult to determine what the book does 
recommend. It seems to recommend a 
nutritionally adequate diet, but then 
proceeds to indict each of the food 
groups that make up such a diet. In 
the end you feel that the only food 
items the authors really approve of are 
wine, homemade Italian. bread, skim 
milk, cottage cheese and vegetable oils. 
. . . We wonder why, in a book sup- 
posedly aimed at nutritional well being, 
nine pages are devoted to wine and al- 
coholic beverages and 16 pages to des- 
serts, five to eggs and only 10 to meats 
(including rabbit.) Certain meat cook- 
ery methods included in the book are 
extreme departures from the recom- 
mendations of recognized authorities in 
the field of home economics.” 


* * * 


Newly published is a volume repre- 
senting the proceedings of the Third 
Symposium on Reproduction and Infer- 
tility, by Pergamon Press, Inc., 122 E. 
55th St., New York 22, N. Y., at $6.50. 
The creation of a biennial symposium 
of this kind was the result of wide- 
spread demands by investigators and 
specialists active in the animal and 
human fields. In the printed report, 
each author is given latitude in organ- 
izing and defending his views in his 
own field of specialization, and the re- 
sulant book should do much to “stimu- 
late and guide research towards the 
crystallization of theories and the es- 
tablishment of knowledge.” 

* * . 


The division of agricultural sciences 
at the University of California has 
brought out a booklet covering Beef 
Cattle Investigation on the San Joaquin 
Experimental Range, Bulletin 765. 


* * * 


The 1959 edition of “Feeding Prac- 
tices” has been published by the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association. 
The 48-page bulletin gives specific feed- 
ing recommendations and standards for 
each class of livestock and poultry. 
Suggested feeding and management 
practices are liberally illustrated. 
Copies free from cotton oil mills or may 
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be ordered direct from Research and 
Educational Division, National Cotton- 
seed Products Assn., 618 Wilson Bldg., 
Dallas 1, Tex. 


« * * 


“Meat Manual,” the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board’s widely used 
source of information on meat iden- 
tification, buying, cooking and nutri- 
tion, has been revised to include latest 
data in its sixth edition. New facts 
concern the care and storage of fresh, 
frozen, processed and canned meat and 
an expanded section on nutrition. The 
40-page book is illustrated. Copies are 
available in quantity at 25 cents each. 


* * * 


Readers interested in the history of 
the West will like a new book by Sew- 
ell Thomas about his father, a one-time 
Colorado governor and United States 
senator. In “Silhouettes of Charles S. 
Thomas,” he tells how the ardent 
“Johnny Reb” from Georgia migrated 
north and west after the Civil War and 
became friends with many of the prom- 
inent figures of the time. Published by 
Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Ida., at 
$7.50. 


’ 


It’s Bombs Away; 
Grasshopper Is Target 


A dive-bombing fly that sets her 
bombsite on the flipper-legged grass- 
hopper has all but eliminated that pest 
in one part of California, according to 
W. W. Middlekauf, a University of 
California entomologist. In action, the 
fly zooms down on an unsuspecting 
grasshopper and deposits a live larva 
(maggot) on the hopper’s leg muscle. 
As the larva develops, it feeds on the 
hopper and emerges in a few days to 
repeat the cycle. Each female fly car- 
ries over 50 larvae. She deposits them 
at the rate of one per grasshopper. Man 
can do little to help this fly in its quest 
for hoppers, Middlekauff says, because 
it is well established as a California 
native. The dive-bombing fly treat- 
ment is not recognized by the entomol- 
ogists as a sure cure method of control. 
For a more reliable grasshopper kill, 
dieldrin insecticide does the trick.— 
From Shell Chemical Agricultural 
News. 


Pointer Offered for 
Getting Cheaper Drains 

The USDA publication “Agricultural 
Research” in May describes a way to 
cheapen drains. Right-angle tile joints 
for connecting laterals to main drain- 
age lanes performed as well in USDA- 
Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station tests as did the 45-degree junc- 
tions usually recommended for drain- 
age systems. It is pointed out that the 
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use of 90-degree joints could consider- 
ably reduce cost of installing drain 
tile. The previously recommended 
junctions take more hand labor and in- 
stallation expense and, because of fit- 
ting problems, often give poor connec- 
tions. Laterals generally have to be 
curved with the main line at that angle. 


Swift Ends Cattle Slaughter 
At Its Chicago Plant 


On June 13 Swift & Co. will end all 
cattle killing and processing in Chicago. 
It had previously stopped hog, lamb 
and calf killing there. This is in line 
with a trend in recent years for packer 
operations to locate closer to areas of 
meat production. Growers have been 
showing an increasing tendency to send 
their animals to plants closer to home. 
In the past 10 years, according to Swift, 
more than 1,000 packing plants have 
sprung up across the country. 

Other major packers have also been 
shifting to decentralized plants. Wilson 
& Co. closed down its meat operations 
in Chicago in 1955. Armour & Co., 
while it has stopped its sheep and calf 
slaughter at Chicago, is the only major 
meat company still killing cattle and 
hogs in the Windy City. The company 
ceased its meat canning work in the 
city last August. 

Swift will continue to buy cattle at 
the Chicago yards for shipment to other 
plants; it reportedly uses about 2,500 
head a day. 


Livestock Dealers Register 
Under P&SY Amendment 


Livestock buyers are expected to reg- 
ister and furnish bond under a new 
amendment to the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act, effective May 24. Dealers, 
market agencies—either buying or sell- 
ing on a commission basis—and packer 
buyers—operating across state lines 
either in the country or at markets 
subject to the P&S Act—must register. 
Also, all except packer buyers must 
furnish bond. Bond coverage is based 
on the volume of business transacted, 
but in no case less than $5,000. Previ- 
ously, the regulations on interstate live- 
stock marketing applied only to persons 
dealing at markets subject to the act. 


Artificial Insemination Not 


As New As You May Think 


Records show that Arab horse breed- 
ers used artificial insemination around 
1300 A.D. Today, about 29 per cent of 
milk cows in the U. S. are artificially 
inseminated. The average number of 
milk cows artificially inseminated per 
sire is about 2,300. About 2,700 sires 
used for this purpose artificially in- 
seminated 6,650,000 cows last year. 
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FOREIGN FIELD 
AUSTRALIA 


Australia has set a new record for 
meat production with output rising last 
year by 9 per cent over the previous 
year, to 3,100 million pounds. Beef and 
veal production was 1,900 million 
pounds, and mutton, lamb and pork 
also sharply increased. Improved pas- 
tures and more abundant feed are 
credited. 


* * * 


NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand’s production of boneless 
manufacturing beef for export dropped 
from 62.1 million pounds during five 
months ended Mar. 29, 1958, to 53.2 mil- 
lion pounds in the same period of 1959 
—a drop of 14 per cent. New Zealand 
exported 182 million pounds of beef 
and veal to the U. S. in 1958. 


+ * * 


HIDES 


U. S. exports of cattle hides and calf 
and kip skins fell sharply in the first 
quarter of 1959; cattle hides exported 
January-March were down 26 per cent; 
shipments of sheep and lamb skins rose 
sharply, especially to the United King- 
dom. 


IMPORTS 


Meat and meat products imported in 
the first quarter of 1959 by the U. S. 
totaled 211.5 million pounds, a drop of 
7 per cent from the last quarter of 1958 
but 43 per cent above such imports in 
the first quarter of 1958. The drop was 
in beef and veal imports which, at 147.7 
million pounds, were 11 per cent below 
the previous quarter but 50 per cent 
above the comparable quarter a year 
earlier. 


* * * 


~ + + 


MEXICO 

To protect its domestic meat supply, 
Mexico has placed a quota on the num- 
ber of cattle that can be exported and 
slaughtered for export to the United 
States. The quota is 180,000 head for 


each of the periods May-June and July- 
August. Earlier, export duty rates had 
been raised substantially. 


* + + 


CANADA 

Dressed beef and veal exported from 
Canada to the U. S. from Jan. 1 to May 
2 this year totaled 6,484,668 pounds, 
compared with 17,834,940 pounds in the 
same period last year. 


P&S Violations Alleged 
Against Livestock Dealers 


The USDA has recently brought 
charges of violations of the P&SY Act 
against a number of livestock firms. 
Among these are James W. Crosby, 
doing business as Stockman’s Cattle Co. 
at St. Paul Union Stockyards (his reg- 
istration was suspended for five years); 
Oddie Owen of Joplin, Mo., doing busi- 
ness as Owen Brothers Live Stock 
Commission Co.; Gooding Livestock 
Commission Co. in Idaho and two of its 
officers—Carl Wooley, the president, 
and G. S. Leevell, the vice-president. 


* * * 


Pierce Packing Company of Billings, 
Mont., has been ordered to “cease and 
desist” violating the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act, the USDA announced last 
month. 


Also announced were orders of in- 
quiry charging violations by a livestock 
dealer and two market agencies at 
North Little Rock, Ark.—W. I. Shantz; 
Gene Hogan and George Schictl, part- 
ners doing business as the Ozark Live- 
stock Commission Company, and James 
W. Case, A. L. Rodman, Hoyt Rodman 
and John D. Rodman, partners doing 
business as the Arkansas Livestock 
Commission Company. 

In Kentucky, two dealers have been 
similarly charged. They are Morris 
Crain, Danville, and Julian Rogers, 
Lexington. 


THOU SHALT NOT 
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ANCA PRESIDENT HONORED 
BY MONTANA COLLEGE 


American National President G. R. 
(Jack) Milburn of Grass Range, Mont., 
on June 8 was awarded an honorary 
doctoral degree from Montana State 
College. Although a 1916 MSC gradu- 
ate in civil engineering, Mr. Milburn 
has been in ranching almost continu- 
ously since. It is for this experience, 
and for his contributions to the live- 
stock industry of his state that he was 
cited. 


Jo Twe 


EviTor 
(Cont. fr. 
P. 2) 


ally—and I believe that was close to 
being correct. This highly successful 
program has, therefore, been the big- 
gest thing to happen to the Florida 
cattle industry since tick eradication 
started rapid growth in the 30’s.—B. J. 
Alderman, Grandin, Fla. 


GADSDEN PURCHASE — In your 
May issue you have an _ interesting 
article, “How We Acquired Our Landed 
Estate,” by Karl S. Landstrom, which 
has an error. It shows the Gadsden 
Purchase as being 1807 whereas it was 
begun in 1853 and ratified in 1854 under 
President Pierce. I thought you might 
want to make this correction.—Willis 
T. Stewart, Albuquerque, N. M. 


(Editor’s Note:—Mr. Stewart is right. 
As errors will do, this one crept in 
somewhere along the line.) 


DISAPPOINTED — I am deeply dis- 
appointed in a cattlemen’s publication 
permitting the infiltration of the Forest 
Service and the BLM in its contents— 
using the same convincing tactics to sell 
us cattle people just as they have done 
so extensively to all other public groups 
in general. We who have had experi- 
ence to the extent of being deprived of 
our industry have reason to believe 
their motive is much deeper. — Mrs. 
Clarence Spafford, Springville, Utah. 


HELPFUL—I'm in the service right 
now and your magazine has been most 
helpful to me while away to keep up 
with things.—Lany M. Frazier, 1st Ma- 
rine Brigade, San Francisco. 


TIMELY TOPIC—Excellent publica- 
tion. With all the rain we have had, 
might dry up badly with a lot of long 
grass and good leaves on the trees. 
When it is dry, fire is a hazard. A short 
note on fire danger and the need to 
watch and help prevent it would be 
timely.—Kenneth D. Andrews, Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 


DUES PAYER SPEAKS. — We like 
the good work the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association is doing, and 
want to help keep it up.—Lynn Kelly, 
Malta, Mont. 
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Eifects of Lightning Awesome and Costly 


The awesome prospect is that light- 
ning will during the summer months 
(1) kill thousands of head of live- 
stock, (2) cause 37 per cent of all 
fires in rural areas, and (3) cause light- 
ning losses across the nation totaling 
$120,000. 

The Lightning Protection Institute, 
Chicago, says that the large majority 
of all lightning losses are concen- 
trated in rural areas; that the aver- 
age ranch or farm is a potential target 
for 40 electrical storms a year (some 
states get more than average electri- 
cal storms, other get fewer but more 
severe ones); 10 lightning bolts will 
hit within a half-mile radius of each 
ranch and farm. 

Most losses, however, are avoidable, 
the institute says. “Rods” can be 
erected for barns, houses, and even 
trees. 

For every tick of the clock, 100 gi- 
gantic bolts of lightning—electrical en- 
ergy—bombard the earth. Each bolt 
contains hundreds of thousands of 
volts and as much as 340,000 amperes. 


Countless positive electrical charges 
are always located in the earth. Dur- 
ing electrical storms these charges are 
increased by induction from overhang- 
ing negative charges in clouds. Then 
the ground charges swarm all over 
each other in an attempt to reach a 
point as near as possible to the oppo- 


Lightning killed these cattle 
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site charges above. This high point 
may be a chimney, a power pole, silo 
roof or barn. 

When the attraction of earth to sky 
charges becomes great enough, the two 
charges leap toward each other across 
the layer of non-conducting air be- 
tween and collide with an explosion. 
Oddly enough, while the leader stroke 
travels from a negative-charged cloud, 
the more intense stroke comes from 
the electrified earth field of positive 
protons. 

This rush of ground ions to join 
with their cloud opposites is the cause 
of most damage. 


The core of the lightning bolt is about 
% inch thick and contains as mentioned 
millions of volts of potential and as 
much as 340,000 amperes of current. 
Around the core is a 4-inch thick chan- 
nel of terrifically heated air. The 
accompanying thunderclap is caused 
by heating, ionizing and exploding of 
air molecules. 

The path of the stroke is in reality 
the climb or the ladder of electrical 
ions up the walls of your home, barn 
or other structure. Since wood, con- 
crete, brick, tile and other building 
materials are poor conductors of elec- 
tricity, these substances hinder and 
resist the electrical flow. 


This resistance is so great that, as 
the electrical charges finally manage 
to push through, friction develops ter- 
rific heat, whch sets fire to inflam- 
mable materials and causes others to 
expand violently, crack and _ fall 
apart. This is why buildings, if not 
protected, are so frequently damaged 
or totally destroyed when struck by 
lightning. 

Lightning sometimes hits a tree, skips 
to the house, goes through it from nail 
to nail or wire to wire, and then 
enters the ground by way of the water 
pipes. Or lightning may first hit one 
house, leave it relatively undamaged, 
and then leap over to cause great 
damage to the neighbor’s home. Or it 
can strike a barbed wire fence, travel 
along it for hundreds of yards, per- 
haps killing a cow or two near the 
fence, and then for no apparently good 
reason, stop and enter the earth. 


What lightning is seeking in its er- 
ratic course is merely the path of least 
resistance between earth and_ sky. 
A properly installed lightning rod and 
grounding system provides that easy 
path. More often than not, it is the 
upsurge or break-away of the posi- 
tive electrical charge in the earth or 
building that causes lightning to oc- 
cur and to damage the structure. 

An effective lightning protection 
system removes this danger, as the 
bolt from the ground will travel along 
a smooth highway of metal conductors. 
The electrical charges flow along these 


conductors in preference to the walls, 
rooftops and chimneys of buildings. 
When they reach the air terminal tips, 
these upward surges or charges are 
dissipated into the surrounding air or 
neutralized by the cloud charges at a 
safe distance above the structure. 

When lightning strikes down from 
the sky, the system provides a route 
for the destructive bolt of electrical 
charges to be conducted safely to the 
ground. 


Animals in pasture are often pro- 
tected by “rodding” trees with protec- 
tion systems that “grow” with the 
tree, and by grounding wire fences 
at intervals. 

In tree protection systems, rods or 
terminal points are placed at the ends 
of uppermost limbs, and cables con- 
nect the rods to ground rods driven 
below the root system. 

In the case of metal roofing and 
siding, eavetroughs, downspouts or 
other parts more or less subject to 
displacement, lightning conductor sys- 
tems should be applied in like man- 


ner as on buildings without metal 
coverings. 


Stockyards Group Renames 
President at Denver Meeting 


A. Z. Baker of Washington, D. C., was 
re-elected last month to his 13th term 
as president of the American Stock 
Yards Association, during the annual 
meeting of the organization in Denver. 
W. C. Crew of Denver was elected 
chairman and D. L. Chambers of In- 
dianapolis and Gilbert Novotny of St. 
Louis were named vice-chairmen; Con- 
lee Smith, Wichita, Kan., is the new 
treasurer, and P. H. Coad, Cleveland, 
O., secretary. Harry B. Coffee of Oma- 
ha, Nebr., was re-elected a director. 
The delegates chose Kansas City, Mo., 
as the site of their 1960 meeting. 


oh 


“Gonna have to change the name of 
the ranch, Slim. Tourists keep stopping 
in for lunch.” 
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Send your gift to “CANCER” 
in care of your local post office 
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Personal Mentio 
KA 
Vernon H. Bran- 
denburg has been 
appointed executive 
secretary of the Na- 
tional Beef Council 
with offices in Den- 
ver. Don Bartlett 
of Como, Miss., is 
president of the 
council. Mr. Bran- 
denburg, who has 
been in charge of 
field work in pro- 
ducer relations at 
the Chicago Union 
Stock Yard, will be the first executive 
secretary of the council. 


Mr. Brandenburg 


Carroll Wells, chief of the livestock 
marketing news section of the USDA 
in Denver, has received a_ national 
achievement award in Washington for 
his “foresight, initiative and leadership 
in pioneering new phases of livestock 
market reporting and dissemination of 
information in the western United 
States.” 


John Baumgartner, Jr., of San Martin 
has been named by President Brunel 
Christensen to be chairman of the Cal- 
ifornia Cattlemen’s Association’s new 
recreation committee. Mr. Baumgart- 
ner is a former CCA president, and is a 
member of the American National’s 
executive committee. 


Cecil Hellbusch, public relations rep- 
resentative for Safeway Stores at Den- 
ver, has been named to a similar post 
Ww ith the Salt Lake City (Utah) division 
of Safeway. 


Kenneth M. Lyon has _ succeeded 
Grover B. Hill who retired Apr. 30 
after 13 years as president of the Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Bank at Wich- 
ita, Kan. Theo. H. Peters was installed 
as vice-president, replacing Mr. Lyon. 


Stow L. Witwer, Greeley, Colo., 
Herefordman, has been elected chair- 
man of the Colorado agricultural plan- 
ning committee. The committee is com- 
posed of representatives from agricul- 
tural, home demonstration and youth 
groups in most of Colorado’s counties. 


Arthur V. Watkins has been ap- 
pointed a consultant to the secretary of 
the interior on water and power prob- 
lems. He is a former U. S. senator from 
Utah. 


Administrator Byron T. Shaw of the 
Agricultural Research Service has re- 
ceived the highest award of the Phila- 
delphia Society for Promoting Agricul- 
ture for “outstanding leadership in the 
field of agricultural research.” 


The T. E. Mitchell Memorial Scholar- 
ship at New Mexico State University 
has been won by Richard I. Taylor of 


Roswell, a university senior who be- 
lieves ranching is one of the last fron- 
tiers for freedom and independence. 
The scholarship awarded him was 
established by the Mitchell family of 
New Mexico, one of the state’s most 
prominent, in memory of the late T. E. 
Mitchell. 


Recipients of honorary degrees at 
Montana State College in June are 
G. R. Milburn of Grass Range, president 
of the American National, and Dan Ful- 
ton of Ismay. Both men are former 
presidents of the Montana Stockgrower 
Association. 


Tony Fellhauer, popular livestock 
specialist of the University of Wyoming 
agricultural extension service, is taking 
a month’s tour of livestock farms and 
summer agricultural shows in Europe, 
at his own expense. 


Deaths 


Roy M. Hagen: A former secretary of 
the California Cattlemen’s Association 
(1921-30), Mr. Hagen died recently in 
Los Angeles at the age of 65 years. He 
served in 1953 as president of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce and 
was a pioneer in the frozen food in- 
dustry. 


Harper Sibley: Mr. Sibley, 74, was a 
former president of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce and owned a number of 
cattle ranches and registered Hereford 
herds in California. He succumbed to 
a heart attack at Santa Barbara last 
month. 


Earl L. McKenzie: This Red Bluff, 
Calif., cattleman, long a member of his 
state’s cattlemen’s association and of 
the American National, passed away 
recently at age 76. About a year ago 
Mr. McKenzie sold his cattle and re- 
tired from management of the Cone 
Ranch. 


Mrs. W. T. Waggoner: The widow of 
a widely known cattle- and oilman, 
Mrs. Waggoner died last month at Fort 
Worth. She was 100 years old, and had 
been ill the past year. Her husband 
died in 1934. 


A. R. Babcock: A former president of 
the Idaho Cattlemen’s Association, for- 
mer vice-president of the American 
National and at the time of his death 
a National executive committeeman, 
Mr. Babcock passed away last month 
in a Salt Lake hospital after having 
earlier suffered a heart attack from 
which he appeared to be recovering. 
His home was at Moore, Ida. Mr. Bab- 
cock was 75 and was for many years 
one of Idaho’s and the nation’s well 
known cattlemen. 
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June 11-13—Nebraska Stock Growers Assn. 
meeting, Lincoln. 

June 18-19— National Live Stock & Meat 
Board meeting, Chicago, Ill. 

dune 24-26—Midyear convention, Florida Cat- 
tlemen’s Assn., Sarasota. 

June 25-27 — National Livestock Marketing 
Congress, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

June 29-Jul. 1— American National General 
Council—State Secretaries meeting, Denver 

Aug. 26-28—Soil Conservation Society of 
America annual meeting, Rapid City, 8. D. 

Oct. 17-24—American Royal Live Stock and 
Horse Show, Kansas City, Mo. 

Oct. 17-24—Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, North Portland, Ore. 

Nov. 23-Dec. 5 — International Livestock Ex- 
position, Chicago. 

Nov. 31-Dec. 1—Idaho Cattlemen’s Assn. an- 
nual convention, Moscow. 

Dec. 15-18— U. S. Livestock Sanitary Assn. 
meeting, San Francisco. 

Jan. 5-9—Arizona National Livestock Show, 
Phoenix. 

Jan. 15-23—National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colo. 

Jan. 27-Feb. 7—Southwestern Exposition and 
Fat Stock Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 

JAN. 28-30— AMERICAN NAT’L CATTLE- 
MEN’S ASS’N ANNUAL CONVENTION, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


(in thousands) 

Cattle Calves 
conceeol ae 406 

1,383 485 
4 mos. ’59 5,428 1,630 22,956 4,646 
4 mos. ’58 ....5,681 2,018 19,765 4,150 
(Of the cattle slaughtered in the first four 
months of 1959, 42.7 per cent were cows and 
heifers; in the period last year the percentage 
was 44.8. Canners and cutters made up 10.2 
per cent of the slaughter this year, as com- 
pared with 12.9 per cent for the period last 
year.) 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


May 25, 1959 
$30.75- 33.00 
27.50 ~- 31.25 
26.00 - 28.00 
24.00 - 26.00 24.00 - 25.50 
21.00 - 22.00 20.00 - 22.50 
33.00 - 36.00* 31.00 - 35.00 
26.00 - 33.00 23.00 - 31.00 

25.00 - 30.00 

22.00 - 25.00 


Hogs 
5,652 
4,963 


Sheep 
1,101 
1,149 


Apr. 1959 
Apr. 1958 


PRICES 


May 26, 1958 
$29.00 - 34.00 
27.25 - 31.50 
25.50 - 27.75 


Steers, Prime 
Steers, Choice 
Steers, Good 
Steers, Std. 

Cows, Comm. 
Vealers, Gd.-Ch. 
Vealers, Std. 
Calves, Gd.-Ch. 
Calves, Std. 

F. & 8. Strs., Gd.- Ch. 
F.&S. Strs., Cm.-Md. 
Hogs (180-2402) 
Lambs, Gd.-Ch. 
Ewes, Gd.-Ch. 

( * Gd. only) 

(** Cm. only) 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT 


(Chicago) 
May 21, 1959 
$44.50 - 48.00 
43.00 - 46.00 
41.50 - 45.00 
56.00 - 60.00 
51.00 - 55.00 
46.00 - 52.00 
42.00 - 51.00 


22.50 - 23.75 
18.50 - 22.00 
9.00 


May 26, 1958 


$44.50 - 47.50 
42.00 - 45.50 
40.50 - 43.50 
56.00 - 59.00 
53.00 - 56.00 
47.00 - 53.00 
42.00 - 48.00 


Beef, Prime 
Beef, Choice 
Beef, Good 
Beef, Std. 
Veal, Prime 
Veal, Choice 
Veal, Good 
Lamb, Choice 
Lamb, Good 40.00 - 48.00 39.00 - 45.00 
Pork Loin, 8-12 42.50 - 46.00 49.50 - 54.00 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 
(In thousands of pounds) 


Apr. Mar. Apr. 5-Yr. 
1959 1959 1958 Avg. 


157,632 155,883 91,857 132,510 
12,103 14,882 10,898 9,247 
12,957 13,876 9,182 12,717 
Total Pork 378,688 337,120 260,147 414,463 
Lamb & Mutton § 13,750 10,991 6,674 8,311 


COVER PICTURE 

This month’s cover shows cattle head- 
ing for summer range. A large mural 
of this picture hangs in the office of 
the American National in Denver. 
It was donated by Charles Belden, 
noted photographer of cattle, who took 
the picture. 


Frozen Beef 
Cured Beef 
Veal 
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CLASSIFIED AD DEPARTMENT 


Rates are 90 cents a line (7 words to a line). 
Lower rates for 18 lines or more and for 3 and 6 insertions. 


RANCHES, FARMS 


For South Florida Ranch, Farm or Grove 
properties, large or small, write Robert L. 
Harriss, P. O. Box 926, Fort Pierce, Fila. 
Registered Real Estate Broker and 20 years 
practical experience cattle and agriculture. 


LOOKING FOR A RANCH? For the best, see 
Bill Thach, So. Colo. Land & Livestock Co., 
Pho. 17, Walsenburg, Colo. 


FLORIDA RANCHES 160— 45,000 acres. 
Priced from $35.00 per acre. John J. Brennan, 
Realtor, P. O. Box 1537, Lakeland, Florida. 


FREE RANCH LETTERS 
“Northern Plains Ranch Letters” give cur- 
rent news about Ranches offered for sale or 
lease in Nebraska, So. Dakota, Wyoming, 
Montana and Colorado. Plus items of interest 
to active stockmen. To get these Free Letters 
regularly, simply send your card or letter 
request to: 

NORTHERN PLAINS LAND & CATTLE 
AGENCY 


P. O. Box 1168 Alliance, Nebraska 


COLORADO Ranches up to 20,000 acres, 
mountains or plains. C. M. Davis, 904 East 
4th Street, Pueblo, Colo. 





3,000 cow ranch 
800 cow ranch 
450 cow ranch 
250 cow ranch ; 
200 cow & wheat ranch .. 
125 cow ranch 


C. LELEK AGENCY 
115 East Main 
Lewistown, Montana 


$580,000.00 
345,000.00 
105,000.00 
150,000.00 
55,000.00 


1,000 mother cow ranch in fastest growin 
cattle country in Texas. Frontage on Re 
River. Mostly first and second bottom land. 
Can be irrigated. $100 acre. Immediate pos- 
session. P. O. Box 2, Paris, Texas. 


LIVESTOCK 


ANGUS BULLS: Importers, Exporters, Breed- 
ers of Scotch and Irish Aberdeen-Angus. Per- 
formance attested bulls for sale with advance 
register records. Request folders, data sheets, 
prices. 


WYE PLANTATION - QUEENSTOWN, MD. 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog. 
Reisch Auction School, Mason City, Iowa. 


AUCTIONEERING can be for you. Write for 
information. Western College of Auctioneer- 
ing, Box 1458, Billings, Montana. 





YOUR PONY 


America’s largest all pony breeds publica- 
tion. Caters to all breeds of ponies as 
well as Arabian & Hackney Horses. 
$3.75 per year in United States—2 years 
$7.00. $4.00 per year in Canada & Foreign 
Countries — 2 years $7.50. 
Published monthly 
Address: 

Box #497, Rising Sun, Maryland 


LIVESTOCK IODINE 


OF REAL SERVICE TO WESTERN STOCK- 
MEN. Here the ounce of prevention actually 
does more than pounds of cures. Just an 
ounce 20c per cow per year in the regular 
salt or mineral Sl age costly NON- 
B — DEFICIENCY 
WEAK OR STILLBORN 
CALVES. Proved practical for over 20 years 
in all the western states. For prices, etc., 
write— 
CULLINAN’S DIRECT FARM IODIZING, 
BUCKTAIL, NEBR. 


RANCH HELP 


Call us for experienced 


RANCH HELP 


Serving the entire West 


McHARG’S 


Employment Service 


1430 Tremont PI. ° Denver, Colo. 


Member of American National Cattlemen's 
Association 


24-hr. phone—AC., 2-5738 


TANNING 


We will tan anything from a mouse to a moose, 
Either with hair on or various kinds of leather. 
Manufacturers gloves, garments, robes. Quick, 
efficient, reliable. Free price list. Valcauda 
Fur Co., National Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


DEER, ELK, COW, ETC. HIDES and furskins 
tanned. Made into coats, gloves, slippers, 
purses, etc. Tailored to your measurements. 
Oldest established mfgr. in the west. Cher- 
veny Tanning Co., 1127 N. W. 19th Avenue, 
Portland 9, Oregon. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WRITE JACK GAMET, your Western native 
son, for free market information. Great 
Northwest Commission Co., Stock Yards, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 





SELLING 50,000 INDIAN RELICS, arrowheads, 
tomahawks, axes, skulls, peace pipes, etc. List 
free. Lear’s, Glenwood, Ark. 


DO YOU find it difficult to secure information 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The 
Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more sheep- 
men with more information on range sheep 
than any magazine published. Subscription 

& 


$3 a 


ear. Sample copy 25 cents. S 
GOA 


RAISER, Box 189, San Angelo, Texas. 


FREE FOLDER describing the strongest chute 
gates on the market, guaran- . 
teed to restrain all sizes cat- 
tle, calves to big rough steers. 
Used for branding, dehorn- 
ing, doctoring, etc., 2 differ- 
ent styles, only $34.88. DEPT. 
C, 22848 SHERMAN WAY, 
CANOGA PARK, CALIF. 


ot lz 


IF YOU WANT 
to sell your ranch or buy, use 
PRODUCER classifieds. 
AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
901 East 17th Ave., Denver 18, Colo. 





Membership 


representation . . . 


Representation by top tax attorneys, economic consultant, full-time 
public relations expert, traffic attorneys, national legislative committee 
. These and more full-time services 


How do you get them? . . . You have them now! 


Who pays the bill? . . . Members who believe in need for represen- 
tation. These members urge you to join with them in financing the only 
organization that speaks for you at the national level. 


Join your local and your state associations. . . join your National Asso- 
ciation—dues are 7 cents a head; annual minimum $10 in the National. Ask 
your neighbor to join. Use the membership blank. 


To AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
801 EAST 17th AVE., DENVER 18, COLO. 


to cover membership for the current year, payable.... 
(Date of payment) 


includes a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER and Cow BUSINESS. 


IN GWG ono ee eee . 


Members wishing to use 
( this emblem on their 
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a 


stationery may obtain 
mats at no charge from 
the Denver office. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
/ CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 


SATLI0uD! 








